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THE SHIPOWNERS 


There has been such a fanatical outburst of 
what passes for “Nationalism” in present fashions 
that too few realise that the immediate trouble arose 
precisely out of this kind of malignant virtue. It 
is now seen aS a crime to have built the Suez Canal, 
though thousands of years ago the early Egyptians 
did so and let it be choked by the sands. It was 
Colonialist to have done this great job, but it was 
altogether mean and intolerable that the Colonialists 
should refuse to build the Aswan Dam. The first 
was a boon worth every franc spent upon it in solid 
gold to everybody who made use of it. The dam 
would have benefitted Egypt primarily if not solely, 
and as soon as the Americans and the World Bank 
had made their offer to help, Colonel Nasser not 
only used it to try and get better terms from the 
Soviet Union but also to return to the arms race 
which imperils the peace of the Middle East. The 
episode is typical of the enormous and disastrous 
confusion which has come over the meaning or im- 
plementation of Nationalism in the case of the so- 
called newly-liberated nations who have not known 
independence for a thousand years or more. 


The intervention of the shipowners in this dis- 
pute helped to put the Canal matter into its true 
perspective. The profits or revenues that the Canal 
makes do not come from Egyptians. They are no 
part of Egyptian resources in any way whatsoever. 
They come from the great shipowning nations, and 
they have first right to be heard, even above the 
screams of modern Nasser mob-nationalism. If it 
be argued that the millions the ships pay annually 
come out of the pockets of the trading peoples all 


AND SUEZ CANAL 


over the world, the argument does not invalidate, 
but fortify, the international aspect as compared 
with Egyptian nationalism’s competence to break 
even recent agreements, nationalise the Canal in 
angry spite, and exploit its revenues for a purely 
national aim. But the shipowners can still choose 
other routes, and pass the extra charges on to the 
consumers all over the world just the same. There 
could hardly be a clearer example of true interna- 
tional interest anywhere in the world. The ship- 
owners, after a meeting of the International Cham- 
ber of Shipping in London, expressed the firm view 
that the Canal “must be an independent internationa} 
waterway, guaranteed and operated under a consti- 
tution which will prevent the Canal becoming the 
tool of national politics.” They said rightly ,that 
the seizure is a severe blow to world confidence in 
the international character and operation of the 
Canal, 


All these greater man-made waterways should 
in fact, now that the crisis has come, be put on an 
international basis, so long as the main voice in their 
direction is confined to those who are chiefly in- 
terested and who pay the tolls. It is certainly not 
one of the things to be entrusted to the tireless 
political orators and racial cliques of the United 
Nations. And if the Aswan Dam is to be built, it 
should also be built on an international basis and 
be directed by an international body. The Panama 
Canal is 2 difficulty, of course. But America 
initiated the proposals for the internationalisation 
of the waterways put forward at the Potsdam Con- 
ference which referred to the Rhine, Danube, Dar- 
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danelles and the Kiel Canal. Nasser insists he will 
guarantee the rights of all users but as soon as 
the Egyptian Ambassador started on that line every 
Jew in New York and a lot of others must instantly 
have recalled that already, and for quite a long time, 
the Canal has been denied to Israeli shipping. To- 
morrow it could easily be the shipping of some 
other country that got in the way of the unrestrained 
ambitions and arrogance of the latest Dictator. 


But what most of us have noted with special 
interest, not unmixed with anger, is the frantic 
chorus from all over Asia praising Nasser and, what 
is more significant, rounding in the most outrageous 
way on those whose interests are threatened by his 
actions. A good many of us have been lulled into 
a sense of kindly expectancy by the recent lullabies 
and “State visits” of Communist politicians. Even 
China had stopped maltreating and imprisoning 
foreigners and had begun to “expel’’ them instead, 
and had begun to turn from the “hyena” category 
of abuse to almost friendly language—except, of 
course, in the comments on the Americans. But 
this episode has led to a remarkable exposure of 
how skin-deep and purely tactical were these refer- 
ences to friendly co-existence. The Peking People’s 
Daily described the nationalisation of the Canal as 
“a valuable contribution to world peace.” And the 
chop logic as well as the hypocrisy of this comment 
is revealed in the very first paragraph: “All people 
who oppose colonialism and support national inde- 
pendence whole-heartedly endorse and welcome this 
Egyptian action. ... But those who tried unsuc- 
cessfully to stifle Egyptian independence by refusing 
aid to build the;Aswan Dam are greatly alarmed 
and angry.” And the People’s Daily writer went 
on to say that the “the Colonialists have stolen vast 
wealth rightly belonging to the Egyptian people.” 
This “vast wealth” consists of the money paid to the 
Canal Company by the shipowners of the world. 
The Egyptian people themselves have contributed 
practically nothing to all these revenues. Indeed a 
special provision allowing all smaller craft to use 
the Canal free was specifically designed to the ad- 
vantage of the Egyptians, who are’ naturally ‘the 
greatest users in this class. Most of the capital 
raised on the public market to finance the building 
of the Canal came not from Egyptians but from 
abroad. When de Lesseps, the great engineer who 
built it, opened in 1858 the subscription lists for his 
company, he offered 400,000 shares at 500 francs 
each. Not all were applied for, but of the 314,500 
that were over 200,000 was subscribed in France 
and over 96,000 were taken by the Ottoman Empire. 
The residue of 85,506 shares was taken by the 
Viceroy and friend of de Lesseps, Said Pasha. These 
formed part of the 176,602 shares which were bought 
from the Khedive by England in 1875 at the instance 
of Lord Beaconsfield. 


True, the workmen were almost wholly Egyp- 
tians; and that, incidentally, was a specific condition 
of the contract. The Viceroy undertook to supply 
labourers as required by the engineers of the canal 
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company, which was to house and feed them and 
pay them “at stipulated rates.” Although the 
wages and the terms of service were better than 
the men obtained normally, this system of forced 
labour was strongly disapproved of in England and 
before long the corvee was abolished. This was 
probably the salvation of the enterprise, for it meant 
the introduction of mechanical appliances and of 
modern engineering methods. And in any case 
neither the Soviet Union (which talked about the 
blood and sweat of the Egyptian workers who 
helped to build the canal) nor Peking has the slight- 
est right to talk down to others in view of their 
own unparalleled record in regard to forced labour. 


It is perhaps natural that regimes which are 
founded on the expropriation of the property of 
their own and other peoples should readily applaud 
“nationalisation” by others, Nationalisation is of 
course liberation in their eyes, and liberation is a 
euphemism for seizure of power by armed force, 
retention of it by terroristic methods, and theft of 
private property, which has been perpetrated on 
such a wholesale scale that the normal moral re- 
actions to crime which is to be found in every self- 
respecting society no longer apply. All the talk 
now is still of peaceful co-existence and we hear 
endless disquisitions on the virtues of the Panch 
Shila. It would be more impressive and perhaps 
even of some practical value, if one or two of the 
Ten Commandments were added to these high- 
sounding professions. And one of them might well 
be: “Thou shalt not steal.” It is to be supposed 
that quite a few Chinese, as they look at the great 
banks, the power plants, cotton mills, factories, 
schools, roads and buildings which were the creation 
of the hated foreigner, suffer some slight twinge of 
conscience. Too many of them, however, have 
suffered a similar deprivation in the name of re- 
volution, which apparently has the right to suspend 
the moral laws in deference wholly to the gods and 
precepts of an avaricious materialism. But the 
arm of retribution is long and seldom fails. It has 
stretched out in the Soviet Union and it will go 
farther yet. Meanwhile the purely practical. view 
which seeks to find some kind of accommodation 
between those who need foreign capital and foreign 
aid and their febrile fears of Colonialism or Im- 
perialism is discouraged to the point of determined 
denial. Indeed those investments which already 
exist, fearing nationalization without compensation 
in accordance with the spirit of an immoral age, are 
getting out while the going is good. British estates, 
some of which have been owned for half a century, 
are being sold one after another in North Malaya 
and half a dozen were sold before this in Selangor. 
The shock which the Egyptian Ambassador received 
when he gaily danced in to the State Department 
to tell them that after due consideration Colonel 
Nasser would be pleased to let them finance and 
build his dam at Aswan—and largely in Sudanese 
territory—is a warning. Even America can_ get 
tired of nothing but insults for all her far-flung 
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THAILAND’S DEVELOPMENT TOWARD DEMOCRACY 


By Hubert Freyn 


A brief postscript to the first “Hyde Park” experiment, 
described in a previous article, will not be amiss. Two final 
gestures of protest were made when the ban on further 
gatherings and speeches was announced. Some speakers 
and their friends went on a hunger strike; others indulged 
in a open air feast on the grass of Pramane Ground. Afiter 
both groups were arrested by the police a local paper wryly 
remarked: “To go on a hunger strike is definitely not a 
Thai. habit; feasting is. Should the police not have shown 
a little discrimination?” 

Both groups were released after a few days. A couple 

of months later the leader of the hunger strikers entered 
the Buddhist novitiate with the intention of a lifelong priest- 
hood. Simultaneously, he resigned from his positions as 
National Assembly and Thonburi Municipal Council member 
and issued cards asking forgiveness for any pains he may 
have caused by his speeches. 
1 This incident shows how different the motivations guid- 
ing ithe life of a Thai politician can be from those of his 
eek and American counterparts. It is worth thinking 
about. 


Having presented his perspective on democracy in general and in 
Thailand (Review of May 10 and 17), the author is giving here the 
first of his reports on current developments. Others may follow whenever 
the situation warrants.—Ed. 


benefactions in which the element of decent help- 
fulness was a far greater factor than any mercenary 
hopes of profit-making. No Communist could ever 
believe that, of course. Their minds couldn’t grasp 
such an idea, for their whole philosophy is founded 
on wholly contrary ideas. 

The Universal Suez:Canal Company alike in.its 
personnel and its origin, as well ag in. its functions, 
always bore an international complexion. In 1888 
all the Great Powers then principally concerned 
with the international character of the Canal, and 
its free, open and secure use without discrimination 
Joined in the: Treaty and Convention of Constan- 
tinople. This provided for the benefit of all the 
world that the international character of the Canal 
would be perpetuated for all time, irrespective of 
the expiration of the concessions of the Universal 
Suez Canal Company. The conference which the 
Big Three Western Powers have called: for Augyst 
16 is based strictly on that precedent. Egypt her- 
self, as recently as October, 1954, recognised that 
the Suez Canal is “a waterway economically, com- 
mercially and strategically, of international impor- 
tance” and renewed its determination to uphold the 
Convention of 1888. The Soviet Union is to take 
part in this conference and in view of this and the 
very cautious comment Moscow ‘has offered, the 
splenetic anti-British outburst in Peking seems io 
need a bit of looking into, for it did more to destroy 
in a few days byits total- lack of restraint all the 
patient work of goodwill so painfully built up by 


Premier Chou En-lai and the wiser heads of the 


Government in two yéars. 


“Hyde Park,” having once been born, promises to have 
a long life. Bangkok has another public park, which is 
much bigger than Pramane Ground, but so far at any rate 
nobody has thought of using it. The Hyde Park Move- 
ment Party held on its home ground its first gathering 
since the lifting of the ban late in March, and it again was 
a protest—against the prohibition of the microphone. A 
parade for the same purpose was disallowed. And some 
people began to wonder whether, with Hyde Park being 
preempted by speakers of formal political parties, the initial 
purpose of freedom of speech by anybody on any subject— 
the Premier’s original idea—had been lost. Time only will 
tell. Certain features, though, remain quite unaffected by 
the political ups and downs: the open air restaurants with 
their deck chairs on the grass; the (literally) fly-by-night 
stalls selling anything from cola beverages, black ice coffee 
and roast chicken: to cheap textiles, kitchen knives and 
patent medicines; the jugglers and contortionists who always 
draw a crowd regardless of the fieriest political speeches; 
and of course—weather permitting—the kite flyers. Just 
in Hyde Park the experiment in democracy has to compete 
against considerable odds. 


It would be presumptuous to assess the general mood. 
There can be no doubt, though, that under the leadership 
of the Premier the country is slowly being pushed in the 
direction of “full democracy.” Hardly a week passes 
without the announcement of some new measure designed 
to prepare the people for and interest them in self-govern- 
ment. 

The Minister of Education assured a National Assembly 
member that both teachers and students are being instructed 
in the principles of democracy as part of ithe teachings of 
“civics.” At a conference of the regional and provincial 
governors in Bangkok the Premier not only exhorted them 
to open a “Hyde Park’ in their capitals; he also discussed 
his plans for decentralisation of authority to provincial and 
district levels, self-government of villages and _ districts, 
education, culture, improvement of the civil service, welfare 
funds and a “spirit of fraternity” among the people. 

Shortly afterwards, a further far-reaching plan was 
announced: the government intends to make governors, 
judges and district officials elective. If this measure were 
carried out, it would exceed the British and follow the 
American example where the elective judiciary in particular 
has turned out to be a by no means unmixed blessing. Re- 
minded of this fact at a press conference, the Premier re- 
torted: “Things like that may happen, but elections are 
the basis of democracy.” 


Which of course is true both ways. 
is not the Perfect Government. 


Also democracy 


il 


An elective judiciary is a matter of the distant future. 
As a pre-condition the Cabinet Council had earlier approved 
a plan of the Ministry of Justice to set up district courts 
(so far all cases are tried in .Bangkok). It also approved 
the ‘recommendations. of the Crime ~ Research Committee 
whose findings, being exceedingly interesting, merit more 
than passing attention. They laid bare the main cause of 
existing abuses;-which form the principal grieyance of the 
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people at large, namely, the widespread fear of the public 
of officials as “hazards’’ to their lives, freedom and pro- 
perty. Many officials behaved as “masters” who abused 
their authority in various ways and expected gratuities on 
all and sundry occasions. 


We may pause here for a quick look into the past. As 
mentioned in my articles on democracy, for some seven 
hundred years counting from the founding of the first major 
Thai kingdom—about since the time of the Magna Charta 
—the people had been governed absolutely by a divine 
ruler. All other countries of which they had knowledge 
were governed absolutely by divine rulers. And it was from 
the monarch that authority seeped down, via the courtiers, 
to the lowest official appointed by Him.. On the strength 
of this authority the official, if he was an evil man, could 
make short shrift with the people’s lives, liberty and pro- 
perty. He needed no excuses, for he felt it was his good 
right. Did not all his subjects prostrate themselves before 
him and call him “master’’? 


In June 1932 a coup by young, foreign educated intel- 
lectuals abolished the absolute monarchy and gave the 
country a constitution. What this act, however, could not 
do was the same which China’s first republican constitution 
had been unable to do: it could not change the personnel 
of the civil service. It could not change ithe century old 
attitudes of the dominant—or domineering—official on one 
hand and of the acquiescent—or cowed—populace on the 
other. Even three generations of absolute monarchs since 
King Mongkut (Rama IV), who could command the reforms 
they desired, were frequently balked by the intransigency 
or simple laziness of the established bureaucracy. 


A leader may be young; he may be foreign educated; 
he may even be such an exceptional man—Mongkut was past 
forty when he became king—that by sheer intellect and 
imagination he grasps the solution of a problem where lesser 
minds do not even perceive a problem to exist. But those 
on whom he necessarily depends for carrying out his ideas 
are uncomprehending, static, slaves to their habits and 
customs. Man is a habit forming animal. He gets used to 
almost anything. And, once having acquired a habit he 
persists in it, often enough against his own better judg- 
ment. 


In this dissonance between leader and led lies the cause 
of the reformers’ frequent tragedy. By contrast, the re- 
volutionary overcomes, or believes he can overcome, all old 
habits, customs and traditions by the simple expedient of 
killing those who adhere to them. But, as I have said be- 
fore, unlike the English the Thai never had‘a revolution. 
If the English of today can cling to the eighteenth century 
wigs of their judges and barristers; if they cherish the 
guided stage coach of their sovereign; if they love the 
bearskins and other splendid trappings of the guards at 
Buckingham Palace—then they should have no difficulty in 
understanding the reluctance of the Thai to give up their 
time honored prostrations and addressing their superiors as 
“masters.” Yet, two subtle and important differences pre- 
vail between the two types of conservatism: the Thai never 
had a Magna Charta and they never decapitated their king. 


Just the same, demgcracy being world-wide “in the 
air,” also many Thai desire the change and when young they 
make it quickly. Prostrations are no longer required in 
schools although the women teachers fall on their knees 
when talking to the director. To me the boys raise their 
folded hands to their foreheads as a greeting and duck when 
they pass me. But once I start shaking hands with them 
they quickly discard both habits and’ quite naturally so. 
They love the new democratic way. Of course, they are 
all under twenty. When a man is beyond thirty or forty 
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he is as a rule beyond remedy. The best he can muster 
is to bow, more or less ungraciously, before ithe inevitable. 


By looking at what goes on before our eyes in Thailand 
in terms of human nature, we shall avoid alike the one ex- 
treme which mistakes a plan for a fulfilment and the other 
which in advance discounts all plans as make-believe. The 
current reporting by western writers on Thailand, which 
seems to be heavily weighted on the latter side, strongly re- 
minds me of ingrained nineteenth century convictions, 
alluded to before, that the Thai, like all other Asiatics, 
were perfectly hopeless and should never even dream of 
aspiring to the exalted level of the White Man, the most 
superior product, if not of God so of Natural Selection. Old 
attitudes die hard, and those Westerners who today condemn 
the Thai for not being democrats in a jiffy and in general 
perfect in accordance with some imaginary western type of 
perfection are unaware that it is they who are hide-bound by 
tradition. Must the Communists alone have a fresh out- 
look? 


At this point I wish to call the reader’s attention to 
the preposition “toward’’ used in the heading of this article. 
It means “in the direction of’; it does not guarantee arrival 
but neither does it deny it in advance. I leave omniscience 
to the high school mind whose effusions may or may not be 
fit to print. 


Ill 


The recommendations of the Crinie Research Com- 
mittee, which were adopted by the Cabinet, followed logically 
from the findings. Divided into steps for immediate action 
and long range plans, they all have the acknowledged basic 
aim of creating greater public confidence in officialdom and 
erase the widespread mistrust against the “masters,” in- 
cluding the police. A few examples must suffice. Sugges- 
tions of the first group included the presence of at least 
one member of the public when the police hunt criminals, 
made arrests or transferred a prisoner from one place to 
another. Moreover, the police should carry their firearms 
only with special permission of their superiors. Long term 
recommendations called for a strict control of officials and 
simultaneous improved welfare provisions for them, public 
hearings of those accused of a crime and efforts by poli- 
tical parties to insure justice for the people. The example 
of the Anglo-Saxon procedure is evident in the whole large 
order. 


Quite up to date was another innovatian which, though 
small, also showed the direction of the wind that is blowing. 
On May 1, Thailand, epitomised by its capital, for the first 
time in its existence celebrated Labour Day. On the pre 
ceding evening the director general of the Police Depart- 
ment_had called representatives of various labour organisa- 
tions together. He asked them to see to it that the cele- 
bration passed peacefully and was not utilised by the Com- 
munists who, he explained, though celebrating the date had 
not originated it. On the morning of the first of May 
labourers were generously treated by the Ministry of Culture 
with food and drink, cinemas gave free shows, food was 
given to the monks as on a Buddhist holiday, addresses were 
made by labour leaders and government officials, and a 
telegram of congratulations was received from the ICFTU 
in Brussels. There is no recovd of any message of good 
wishes having come from a communist -organisation. 


Later in the day the Premier in a long speech paid 
tribute to labour and urged the labourers to be faithful to 
four institutions—religion, king, motherland and constitu- 
tion. He added he did not want many classes—high, low 
and others—but desired all to be in. the middle class: And 
he promised the introduction, at the next session of the 
National Assembly, of a Labour Bill to insure labourers of 
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The cold war has abated especially since Moscow has 
chosen to approach the US, to institute internal reforms 
though of a doubtful nature, to loosen the ties with the 
satellites and to live up more to the avowed principles -of 
co-existence. But the US remains on guard and continues 
with its armament program, refusing to be deceived by the 
overtures of the Kremlin. It is possible that Russia will 
growingly adjust its relations with the non-communist states 
and will follow a more genuinely cooperative policy vis-a-vis 
the democratic European countries; and it may also, realis- 
ing the implications of its connection with China, slowly dis- 
sociate itself from the Stalin-imposed- policy of supporting 
China not for the sake of aiding that nation but to use it as 
a lever against the US and other competitors in the West. 

China has become more sober and well behaved parti- 
cularly since the USSR has embarked on its new policy. 
The harsh and insolent words of the past have given way 
to equally fatuous cajolery and co-existence wooing. There 
are signs that Peking, following the Moscow lead, is at- 
tempting to reinstate herself in the good graces of the US, 
having now fully grasped the fact that the US is the prin- 
cipal power in this world of ours against whom one cannot 
afford to struggle. 

Japan is ever on the up and up, having America’s sup- 
port and enjoying increasing goodwill and admiration, even 
of parts of the Soviet empire—a fading empire as it would 
seem. Within a few more years Japan will take again its 
dominant position in East Asia. The growth of Japan to 
its present stature is one of the signal successes of post- 
war American policy, and a defeat of the designs of Moscow 
and Peking. 

The countries in Southeast Asia, in the embrace of 
surging nationalism, feel encouraged to follow their own 


their wages in case of sickness, accidents and transfers. (A 
comprehensive social security bill, it should be noted, had 
earlier been shelved because of public protests). The day 
passed without any disturbances, and by the accounts a good 
time was had by all. The event was a far cry from the 
days when a free commoner was bound to corvee from four 
to six months annually and slavery a recognised institu- 
tion. These days lie less than a century in the past. 

A few weeks after May Day the Foreign Minister ex- 
plained at a press conference an important point: how 
political parties were financed in Great Britain and _ the 
United States, including the meaning of the “$100 plate 
dinners.””’ Whereupon the secretary of the Legislative and 
Judicial Council declared that political parties were per- 
mitted to accept donations, particularly of property. 

It may sound strange to western ears that these’ ele- 
mentary facts of democratic life need any explanations at 
all, They are necessary, however, just because the Thai 
stand at the very beginning of the democratic experiment. 
Unless man proceeds blindly, the guidance of the intellect 
is a preliminary step to any new undertaking. This is 
schoo] learning or information. The real learning comes 
afterwards, by doing. Repeated doing leads to improve- 
ments and creates confidence together with habits. The 
brand-new parties are now studying the A B C of demo- 
eracy. Without much fanfare so far, they are also making 
their first tentative practical steps: how to compete in the 
coming general elections, due for March of next year, for 
the- eleative seats in the National Assembly. 

About them more will be said at the appropriate time. 
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NEW LOOK AND HONGKONG OUTLOOK 


way of life, either siding very resolutely with the US (like 
Thailand, the Philippines) or deciding to stay neutral, pre- 
tending to be unaffected by the struggle between America 
and Russia. Everybody fully realises that the peace in East 
Asia and the Pacific is guaranteed by the US, without much 
of a fanfare; no aggression by a communist power or a 
stooge will be tolerated. South Vietnam, South Korea and 
Taiwan can feel safe but have to maintain their defences. 


Singapore and Malaya face troubles of a communal 
nature. The co-existence there of the Malays and the 
Chinese is a difficult proposition. The Moslim Malays will 
never surrender their claims to their home land, they will 
enter into some form of union with fraternal Indonesia, 
they will try, without entertaining much hope, to absorb 
the aliens in their midst. The sins of the past are going 
to bother the present and future generations. The Chinese 
‘problem’ overshadows the future of Malaya. Singapore will 
be a difficult place to live in until the existing tensions are 
resolved. 

Hongkong appears peaceful and free of problems. On 
the surface everybody would seem to be concerned only 
with his business, earning his livelihood, enjoying the beauti- 
ful scenery. The local residents hate to think of the ‘future 
of Hongkong’ but this matter is always being discussed. 
China appears to have no intentions for the moment and 
one may hopefully conclude that no political change until 
the end of the century (1998 to be exact) may come to 
pass. But in this age of anti-colonial sentiments the 
existence of Hongkong as a British Crown Colony appears, 
to say the least, anachronistic. It serves admirably the 
needs of the moment however; advantages are felt by all 
who live here. Nevertheless many Chinese resent the fact 
of the existence of a British Colony although they enjoy 
living here and would shrink from the thought of returning 
to China or Taiwan. Si Hongkong n’existait pas, il voudrait 
Vinventer. So one carries on, always a little concerned 
about the future into which no crystalgazer can peer. 


Many European financiers have invested abroad and 
seem to be anxious to reduce local holdings. The list of 
transferers is impressive, well known names of European 
firms being among them. One can hear often, “I was caught 
in Shanghai, it won’t happen in Hongkong again’’, and one 
wonders why this hyper-sensitivity. At the same time vast 
amounts of money, coming from oversea Chinese and from 
domiciled Chinese, have been invested here, usually in land 
and buildings. Ever more land development is carried on 
and the property market enjoys a permanent boom—or is it 
a euphoria. But the feeling against Chinese in SE Asia and 
the dislike of the Peking regime have sustained this boom 
and will continue to sustain it until the price slump will 
wipe out fortunes. When the bust will come, nobody knows. 
But the voices of Jeremiahs can be heard quite distinctly. 
A most potent argument against the continuation of the 
building construction race is that the public hasn’t got the 
earning power to rent the plethora of. houses; the people 
generally would seem to be living beyond their means. 


The economy is vulnerable as the domestic market is so 
small and the competition: in foreign markets so keen. One 
feels often worried about the future of this or that factory 
or branch of industry. The presence of large British forces, 
the continued goodwill of, tourists, mainly. Americans, the 
inflow of remittances from overseas Chinese and their. capital 
flight from countries of residence, these are necessary to 
keep a large segment of the local population going. The 
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CULTURAL BASIS AND PROSPECTS OF THAILAND 


By Phya Anuman Rajadhon 


For cultural purposes, Thailand may be divided into 
four areas, namely the Northern, the North-Eastern, the 
Central and the Southern areas. The Northern area is a 
mountainous region and its predominant people are Thai, 
usually called Thai Nuea or Northern Thai. The Thai live 
in the lowland of the valleys, while on the uplands live a 
number of primitive tribes belonging mostly to the two 
linguistic families, the Mon-Khmer and the Thibeto- 
Burmans. 

The North-Eastern area is a vast plateau tilted towards 
south-east and drained by the river Mekhong which forms 
the eastern boundary between Thailand and Laos, The 
people in this region are predominantly Thai, usually called 
Laos. Across the river Mekhong on the left bank also live 
the Laos of the Kingdom of Laos. Living in isolated groups 
are the Phutai, another tribe of Thai stock whose former 
home was in Laos and Vietnam, and a number of minorities, 
mostly of the Mon-Khmer family. 

The central area consists of one vast lowland plain 
watered by the Menam, or, to call it by the real name, the 
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view that Hongkong’s economy is largely supported by 
artificial factors is frequently heard but then Hongkong is 
artificial anyway. What it was originally intended to be 
at its foundation has long been forgotten. What it is today 
is hard to define; and so is its future. For the vast majority 
of the people here there is nothing to do but to carry on 
and hope for the’ best; others who have no particular stake 
here, or have energy, imagination and a passport with the 
necessary visas, can look around for fresher pastures, less 
profitable perhaps but more stable. 

Those who live here, born and raised here, regard them- 
selves as Hongkong citizens but legally such a thing does 
not exist. A provision for local citizenship should have 
been made long ago. No local patriotism has been noted 
but some pride in the achievement of commerce and in- 
dustry is often displayed, and recently the admiration of 
tourists for the natural beauties of this territory has also 
instilled a new sense of appreciation of what nature has 
bestowed on Hongkong. The Chinese, of all ‘tribes’, num- 
ber about’ 96% of the population and many of them look 
to China -as their real home, their. fatherland, Eventually 
it will. be entirely up to the local ‘citizens’ to decide on the 
future of this territory. The change-over from the present 
benevolent autocracy to a more modern form of government 
is inev:‘table but it may be postponed for a long time pro- 
vided the ‘citizens’ feel that. its continuation is more bene- 
ficial than any kind of representative, democratic govern- 
ment. Perhaps a “state of Hongkong” within the Common- 
wealth would satisfy the wishes of the so-called politically 
consc’ous. circles here, with a much larger participation of 
Chinese in the: public administration and jobs of directors 
of many departments going to local born residents. A con- 
nection with China, red or blue, though possibly satisfying 
from a nationalistic point of view, cannot be favoured by 
the majority of local Chinese; it would mean economic 
decay of Hongkong. 

; — EZEKIEL 


river Chao Phya, and other river systems. Here live the 
Thai or Siamese. There are in this area small communities 
of Mons and Cambodians of the Mon-Khmer family, Malays, 
Burmans mostly Tavoyans (a tribe akin to the Aracanese of 
Burma) and Vietnamese. 


In the Southern area, throughout the Malay Peninsula, 
are the Thai, but in the southernmost parts the people are 
mostly of Malayan blood. 

Ethnologically and culturally, these four areas overlap 
one another and affect reciprocally also Thailand’s neigh- 
bours i.e. the Cambodians in the southeast, the Burmans in 
the north-east, and the Malayans in the south. Later on 
come other races, the Chinese, the Indians, the Indonesians, 
and other Asiatic races, and lastly but in no way of least 
importance, the Europeans and Americans who affect radi- 
cally the traditional culture of Thailand. 


Now for a bit of history to complete the bird’s eye view 
of Thailand’s culture. A thousand or more years ago, most 
of Thailand apart from the southern area in the Malay 
Peninsula, was under the domination of the hinduized Mon- 
speaking people of Dvaravati (457-657 A.D.) and the Khmer 
or Cambodian Empires (957-1257 A.D.); while the Malay 
Peninsula was under the suzerainty of Srivijaya, the hin- 
duized Sumatran Empire (657-1157 A.D.). During these 
times the Thai, as a race, emigrated gradually from their 
home in Southern China into the Indochinese Peninsula. 


The Thai tribes in their early days some two thousand 
years ago or more had their home probably in the north- 
west corner of China which is now the province of Shen-si. 
The word Shen-si in Chinese means ‘“‘west of the Shen”. The 
word “Shen” so far as I know cannot be translated as it is 
only the name of a province (Chinese friends told me that 
it means a “mountain pass’). . The Chinese tribes had their 
old home here too. A few scholars, both European and 
Thai, have ventured to draw the conclusion that the word 
“Shan” which the Burmese have given to the Thai tribes in 
Northern Burma and elsewhere, and the word “Siam” (now 
Thailand) are one and the same word. These two words 
no doubt derived their origin from Shen of Shen-si. I am 
inclined to agree with this view because of the fact that 
the name of the Kingdom of Nan-Chao of the Thai in Yun-, 
nan in an earlier period was called “Shan San” by the 


Chinese. However, I will not go further into this intricate 
and purely philological question, but will continue my’ 
story. 


In view of the above fact, there was no doubt that 
the Thai mixed and blended freely, whether as friends or 
as foes, with the Chinese of those days. The fortunes of 
the Thai were bound up with the Chinese every now and. 
then in the episodes of .Chinese history throughout those 
times. Gradually the fortune of the Thai waned and by 
force of circumstances they had to emigrate further south 
until they finally established themselves as the Kingdom 
of Nan-Chao in Southern China. This Kingdom was sub- 
jugated by Kublai Khan, the first emperor of the Chinese 
Mongol’ dynasty some 700 years ago. 

During these times many off-shoots of the Thai tribes 
migrated by slow degrees into the Indochinese Peninsula. 
One of the western off-shoots became the Shans of Burma: 
On the other side of the Peninsula many of the Thai tribes 
came into Tonking, including the Laos of the Lao State 
who -settled.down in the Mekhong basin. Further west of 
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the Lao State in a northern direction were the northern 
Thai of Chiang Sen which was on the north border of 
Thailand. There is no doubt that the words Shan-san, the 
name of Nan-Chao Kingdom and Chiang Sen may be identi- 
fied as one and the same word. All these Thai tribes esta- 
blished themselves in the Peninsula in many small indepen- 
dent states or principalities which engaged in strife and 
warfare not only among themselves but also with the 
neighbouring tribes (1117-1547 A.D.). Further South 
particularly in the now central area of Thailand the land 
was within the empire of the Mon (Dvaravati Kingdom), a 
race ethnologically akin to the Khmer, who subsequently 
became included in the Empire of the Khmer. By this 
time the Northern Thai of Chiang Sen had gone further 
south and founded a city of Chieng-mai, which means “new 
city”, and succeeded in taking away the northern remnants 
of the decaying Mon empire. The frontier of the Northern 
Thai now touched the border of the Empire in Central Thai- 
land which was called Siam or Paliized into Samadesa. There 
is no doubt that the Thai had been before that time already 
in the land of the Mon and the Khmer Empire but they were 
only a minority and formed themselves into semi-indepen- 
dent states under .the suzerainty of these empires. Tradi- 
tionally these Thai who settled in Central Thailand or Siam 
were called Thai Noi or Lesser Thai in contrast to Thai 
Yai or Major Thai who are the Shans of Burma. Tradi- 
tionally the Thai Noi or Lesser Thai came from ithe north 
of Thailand. It was therefore presumed that they were the 
Northern Thai of Chiang-mai with the Laos or the Thai of 
Mekhong basin partly mixed; but to me the so-called Thai 
Noi or Lesser Thai had in their melting pot in no less 
degree the Thai Yai or Major Thai i.e. the Shan too. 


By this time, in about 1257: A.D., one of the Thai 
princes within the Khmer-Empire, Khun Sri Indradit, a name 
of Sanskrit origin bestowed by the Khmer King, with the 
help of his able son named Khun Ram Kamhang, or popular- 
ly known in legends as Phra Ruang, succeeded in making 
himself independent of the Khmer and establishing Sukhothai 
as his capital. Khun Ram Kamhang succeeded him as King 
of Sukhothai and enlarged his territory further south into 
the Malay Peninsula and further west to Martaban, the 
Mon country, in present Lower Burma. This Sukhothai 
Kingdom lasted nearly two centuries (1257-1488 A.D.) 
when it became a vassal state to King U-thong the founder 
of the City of Ayuthia in the lower part of the Menam 
Valley, which was subsequently merged into the Kingdom of 
Ayuthia (1488 A.D.). During this Ayuthia period Cam- 
bodia, the remnant of the Khmer Empire, became in turn 
a vassal state to Ayuthia. Ayuthia herself as the capital 
of Thailand in the course of history, gave place to Bangkok 
or Krung Thep as called by the Thai which was founded 
in 1782 A.D. and has since remained the capital of Siam 
or Thailand in its modern name of today. 

s s . s 


In former days there were constant raids and wars of 
conquest among the neighbours. The conquered people 
were removed wholesale from their old homes as- prisoners 
of war and domiciled in various localities within the 
victorious ‘lands. There came too every now and_ then 
emigrants from neighbouring countries due to accidents of 
history. These intermixed with the natives of their adopted 
land, became assimilated after a few generations into one 
whole. Such was the case with Thailand and the neighbour- 
ing countries as well. The ethnic elements of the race in 
Thailand are more mixed especially in. the central and 
southern areas, while in others they are purer in mixture. 
The cultures of Thailand are therefore, due to the above 


facts, formed into one unity, but with their regional diver-. 


sities in different proportions where alien elements are pre- 
dominant or otherwise. Of the four areas aforementioned 
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the central area is the most.progressive and this influences 
other areas of retarded cultural development rapidly through 
convenience of communications. 

The cultures of Thailand as expressed in her religion, 
arts and literature, social system, habits and customs, re- 
veal a unity in a general sense with her neighbours, the 
Cambodians, the Mons, the Burmese and partly the Malays, 
but with varied characteristics. It can be said that the 
cultures of the above races are a homogeneous whole with 
local diversities and details thrown in. To study one 
nation’s culture, is to study them as a whole. Fundamental- 
ly, the culture of Thailand may be summed up in one word, 
religion. For everything, arts and literature, social system, 
habits and customs ig developed and clustered around her 
religion. It is in quite recent times only that there have 
been some changes in the culture due to western influence. 
Thai culture tends to become secular in the progressive parts 
of the country; but to the people as a whole, religious 
culture is still a living force. 

Animism, with ancestor-worship, is the primitive belief 
of the Thai and their neighbours as well, and this formed 
the first layer of Thai religion. Later on came Buddhism 
and the Thai adopted it as their national religion. Unlike 
their neighbours the Burmans, the Thai inherited a fair 
proportion of Hinduism through the influence of the Cam- 
bodians who were in former days a highly hinduized people. 
Whatever cults and beliefs are adopted by the Thai, they 
are readily modified to suit their temperament and sur- 
roundings. When they adopted Buddhism, they greatly 
modified their basic belief of animism into the fold of 
Buddhism. Likewise when they embraced Hinduism, they 
adapted it as a subordinate to the former. As Buddhism 
and Hinduism were evolved from one and the same source, 
i.e. Brahminism, there was no hindrance to their assimila- 
tion. They became in time intermixed completely, and of 
course tinged with the former animistic belief. There is 
a Thai saying, particularly among the Thai:of the central 
area where Hinduism still has some force with the elite 
class, that “Buddhism and Hinduism usually uphold each 
other’. In the northern and north-eastern areas, Hinduism 
has become weaker and gradually animism has come to the 
fore, especially in the folkways of the people, but modified 
greatly of course, through the influence of Buddhism. To 
complete the fact, Buddhism as the national religion of 
Thailand is of the southern school, the Hinayana; but it 
reveals some traces of the cults of the Mahayana or Bud- 
dhism of the Northern School unconsciously practised. This 
was due historically no doubt to the influence of the past 
Cambodian Empire and Srivijaya Empire of the Malay 
Peninsula, which for some time adopted the Buddhism of 
the Northern School. There are traces of Mahayanism too 
in the northern area; but this is no doubt derived from a 
different channel, namely from Burma and Southern China. 

There are too in modern times native Christian com- 
munities, but they are only minorities. Christianity has 
never made appreciable progress with the Thai people. Its 
converts are confined mostly to natives of alien ancestry 
and paradoxically most of them, instead of being converted, 
have converted their Christian belief in terms of their in- 
digenous one. Living outside his community, the converted 
native, and even his children born in the fold of Christiani- 
ty, will in time revert to their former belief within a few 
yesrs. Such is the potent force that underlies naturally 
the culture of Thailand. 

Buddhism in a modified form is the mainspring of the 
national life. It has developed by slow creation of cen- 
turies to meet every new need, formed her ideals and con- 
ceptions and safeguard. 

The problem is how far we can preserve this tradition 
against the aggressiveness of the new materialistic force 
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of the present civilisation. Thailand cannot neglect or 
ignore the powerful force which besets her with many 
dangers if her traditional ideals are not to be uprooted 
suddenly. 


* * * * 


Now for arts and literature. In the olden days, the 
arts and literature of Thailand served her religion. The 
classical style of architecture as revealed in her temples 
with their superimposed roofs and glazed coloured tiles is 
no doubt structurally akin to the Chinese. However, gilding 
and other decorative arts are typical of the Thais. The 
gracefully tapering tiered roaf of some of her architecture 
is evolved from the Cambodian sikhara’ of the Hindu temple, 
Although this tapering roof structure is typical of Thailand 
and Burma, it differs in style which may be compared 
profitably. Cambodia has it too, but its style is a copy 
from Thailand within recent times. 


Sculpture in Thailand was confined in the past to 
casting Buddha images. The Thais carried this art to per- 
fection both in technique and artistic expression. Some 
ancient specimens of this art can be compared favourably 
with other nation’s classical arts. 


Painting in Thailand was in the past confined to mural 
tempera painting within the temple buildings. The style 
was more conventionalised and achieved artistic manifesta- 
tions to a high degree, but it cannot be compared to sculpture 
which was a perfect artistic achievement. 


Modern architecture, sculpture and painting of Thailand 
are however of Western style. But in’ order to carry on 
her artistic traditions as peculiarly her own and enriching 
humanily, the problem is to preserve her own’ classical arts 
as a source of inspiration for evolving her own modern 
arts with the progress of the times in order to preserve her 
own identity of individual cultures suitably within the cul- 
ture of a wider one. 


The music of Thailand is akin to that of the Chinese. 
The Thai scale of music is a diatonic one, with neither 
major nor minor in the sense of western music, but with a 
special diatonic scale characteristic of her own. Though 
music in the theoretical conception of Buddhism is not 
tolerated by the monks, by usage it is allowed in certain 
religious ceremonies, no doubt to promote religious emotions, 
and also on festive occasions. 


Drama like her sister art, music also served religion. 
Its technique was of Indian origin, but the Thai evolved 
the arts peculiar to their own, The actions are very ‘grace- 
ful, slow in motion but not unpleasant to sensible minds. 
Thai dramatic performance is called lakhon, a word of 
Indonesian origin, and is well known to enthusiastic lovers 
of this art both inside and outside Thailand. In former 
days, the people could only witness such performances in 
the compound of the monastery on festive occasions. Nowa- 
days many new types of dramatic performance are usually 
adapted or copied from the West and the popularity of the 
cinema takes the place of the classical entertainment. The 
lakhon may be seen only occasionally as performed by. the 
artistes of the Department of Fine Arts. 


The literature of Thailand dates back to the 13th 
century A.D., when the present Thai or Siamese alphabet 
was formed. Owing to the havoc of time and tropical 
climatic conditions, the earliest works of literature that have 
survived are comparatively few. The earlier works were of 
a religious nature. They were written either in prose or 
verse. The forms were mostly written in poetical prose, 
while the latter in their earlier forms showed a likeness 
in their patterns to the unwritten or oral folk literature, 
and they again may be compared in affinity to the Chinese. 
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Later on through Indian influence, many rhythmic patterns 
were introduced and these in time came to the fore- 
front against the background of the former through the 
influence of the educated class. The language used is 
more artificial as more and more words from foreign origins, 
especially, Pali, Sanskrit and Cambodian, were introduced 
into the verses, while the former are more natural and still 
popular with the common people. However both achieved 
their technique and emotional arts in many of their works. 
The subjects of Thai prose and verse in the earlier works 
were mostly inspired by Buddhist literature and meant to 
serve religion. Later on more secular subjects relating to 
episodes of history, legends and indigenous tales were intro- 
duced to serve dramatic art and reading. Of the two great 
epics of India, the Mahabharata and the Ramayana, only 
the latter was turned in its entirety into Thai verse in drama- 
tic form, while only certain episodes were taken from the 
former. The Ramayana of the Thai version differs radically 
in detail from the original Valmiki version, but agrees here 
and there either with the Tamil, the Bengali, the Javanese 
or the Malay versions. This shows that at one time or 
other, there have been intermixtures of cultures going on 
among the S.E. Asians and with India to an appreciable de- 
gree. The Ramayana is well known to the Thai people, 
especially in the Central and Southern areas. The Lao of 
the North-eastern area had a tale of Rama ‘in their local 
literature, but they incorporated many of their local tradi- 
tions‘and tales into the story, and in many places showed 
traces of Indonesian influence due obviously to the once 
highly hinduized Cham people whose country Champa is 
now South Vietnam. The Ramayana of the Thai version is 
one of the literary achievements in the language. 


Within the last century, there has appeared a new type 
of literature written in prose which has become very popular 
with the public. It is a translation of those popular Chinese 
historical romances. The translation is complete from the 
dawn of Chinese history down to the last days of the Ming 
dynasty. The Thai of older generations know the outline 
of Chinese history through these translations. One of them, 
the The San Kuo Chai Yue I or the Romance of the Three 
iKKingdoms, has been very popular and its merit, apart from 
the theme of the story, is the style of its translation. It is 
perfect and in the best prose style. The pronunciation of 
names of the various characters in this Chinese romance is 
Fukien, despite the fact that most of the Chinese who came 
in later days were Swatow people. (The Swatow dialect 
has one peculiar tone in its phonetic system; while the Thai 
language, although a tonal language like the Chinese, has 
not this tone. Nevertheless the Fukien pronounce this tone 
at a different pitch and the Thai have it too, hence Fukien 
dialect was used in the Thai language, in order to avoid 
this difficulty. Phonetically the Thai language has six or 
probably seven pitch tones, but in theory there are only 
five tones). 


In recent times Western literature has been introduced 
into the country and there have been constant translations 
mostly through the medium of English. There has arisen 
in quite recent times too Thai novels and short stories in 
the Western style. Some of Shakespeare’s works such as 
Romeo and Juliet, As You Like It, The Merchant of Venice 
were translated by King Vajiravudh, so also a number of 
English and French plays. Many of them were adapted 
and staged, giving an impetus to a new kind of performance. 
King Vajiravudh also translated and dramatised, through 
English translations, a number of Sanskrit classical dramas, 
for instance, Sakuntala, Savitri. Through King Vajiravudh’s 
genius and influence, a new era of Thai literature has 
evolved and developed up to now. 
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In the Thai social system, the village is the unit. It 
was, in former days, a self-contained one in its economy 
and needs. The people’s habits and customs were based 
mainly on agriculture and religion. Most villages had a 
Buddhist monastery and a shrine for a village deity. The 
monastery served their spiritual needs as well as the people’s 
education. All arts, crafts and learning emanated from 
the monastery. From birth till death it centred round it. 
Its precincts were the meeting place for social gatherings 
on festive occasions. As to the village shrine it was used 
only occasionally in times of distress or on New Year’s day 
when offerings were made. It had nothing to do with 


Buddhism. No doubt Buddhism softened and tamed 
animism in many of its cults. 
The above is only a fundamental and comparative 


statement which a student has to bear in mind when 
dealing with modern cultural problems. The social system, 
habits and customs as seen in modern times are superficial 
modifications of the fundamentals and in a comparative 
degree only. In some outlying districts where there are 
retarded developments of culture due to lack of intercom- 
munication and new ideas, the people are still in their 
primitive state, quite in contrast to the progress in the 
capital and in cities. In these progressive parts “old times 
are changed, old manners gone” and a new type of culture 
fills its place. This is a sign of progress but it must come 
gradually. Adapt the old to the new but not in a revolu- 
tionary way. The new cultures have also their dangers 
with problems to be solved, because people take too much 
interest in politics. To adopt new cultures wholly unsuited 
to the needs which are peculiar to, and characteristic of 
each particular place is a danger. Culture ought to be 
varied with characteristics of its own in each locality and 
area, harmonizing, however, with the whole—a unity in 
diversity. 

The culture of Thailand is midway between the two 
great cultural systems of Asia, China on the one side and 
India on the other. Chinese culture did not penetrate 
further west beyond Vietnam nor did Indian culture go 
further north than the Indochinese Peninsula. They came 
to a halt and did not penetrate further. The Vietnamese, 
though ethnologically Indonesians, were domiciled in China 
far back in historical times as one tribe of the Yueh or 
Viet, and absorbed much of Chinese culture. When they 
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came down to the Indochinese Peninsula, they met the 
Chams who were highly hinduized culturally. After the 
Chams, westward, was another highly hinduized people, the 
Khmers or the Cambodians. Chinese culture could not 
penetrate further for it met an opponent of superior force. 
Due to the nature of the country and to other facts peculiar 
to the north of the Peninsula, Chinese culture did not pene- 
trate far for lack of easy communications. Whatever 
Chinese cultures the Thai brought from Southern China, 
they adapted them to their needs suitable to their tropical 
surroundings, developing them independently by using the 
old materials. In their way of life the Thai and the 
Chinese can mix very well but not with the Indians, even 
though they have imbibed Indian culture appreciably. 


The one drawback of the Thai is the climatic conditions 
of the country. Living in the tropics where food is in 
abundance and the weather fair, they have become lethargic. 
But a taste for the arts has been developed by the leisured 
and elite classes, hence the arts as developed by the Thai 
though mostly inspired directly or indirectly by India, are 
uniquely the'r own. Buddhism suited their tastes and tem- 
peraments very well, so they readily adopted it. Accustom- 
ed to living in isolated groups in their mountainous districts 
of the North, their political conception and consciousness 
were confined to their village and city only. But when 
they became masters of Central Thailand where there was 
one vast plain, they adapted Indian culture. Being a virile 
race and with genius they evolved these cultures again as 
peculiar of their own. 


Different from Thailand is Burma. Though Burma is 
a neighbour of India, she did not take much of Indian 
culture, especially Hinduism. They adopted only Buddhism 
tinged weakly with Hinduism. 


Judging by the physical features of the Thai or Siamese 
in Central Thailand they differ in stature and colour from 
their brothers in the north. They become shorter and 
darker gradually southward and there is no doubt that they 
mixed immensely with the Mon-Khmer and Austronesian 
families. They lost physically but gained intellectually 
through fusion of new blood. Thailand therefore formed 
the meeting place of two great Asian cultural systems 
which came to a halt and fused into a new one with double 
layers of culture. 


THE IMPORT GOODS MARKET IN BANGKOK 


By S. Y. Lee 
(Bangkok) 


I. Introduction 


The import goods market in Bangkok is well noted 
for its wide fluctuation of prices, the causes of which are 
deeply rooted in the economy. During the last two or 
three years the market has been, generally speaking, in a 
depressed state and quite often prices were much below 
cost of import. Recently a big importer of flour, con- 
densed milk, coffeeseed and other tin goods bankrupted and 
it was rumoured that other firms would follow suit. Why 
is the market so unstable? What are the characteristic 
features that cause the regular and violent fluctuation of 
prices? Why should some firms continue to sell below 
cost? 


The organisation and distribution of import goods has 
to be investigated. Viewing the market as a whole, com- 
petition is very keen and there is little tendency of mono- 
polistic or oligopolistic organisation among merchants to 
exploit the consumers, for the reason that Chinese as well 
as Thai merchants are very individualistic by nature and 
cannot easily come to a mutual agreement among them- 
selves. The only monopolistic organisation in existence is 
that formed by the Government or by some powerful poli- 
tical people. In thig respect, the market is in a healthy 
state as competition among traders is an assurance of the 
lowest possible price to the consumer. 


For some import goods such as flour, condensed milk 
ccffeeseed etc., importers, wholesalers and retailers are 
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sharply distinguished from one another, that is, importers 
would normally sell their goods in large quantity to whole- 
salers only, who in turn sell to retailers. Importers are 
reluctant to sell to retailers because the latter buy only in 
small quantities, and not regularly, insist on long term 
credit, and sometimes need much facility in delivery. For 
some other import goods, such as automotive spare parts and 
hardware the distinction between importers, wholesalers and 
retailers are.not so clear-cut; sometimes importers and 
wholesalers are the same people and sometimes wholesalers 
and retailers, the same people. The distribution of goods 
from the importers to the final consumers passes through 
more or less hands, depending upon the nature of the 
commodity and the various economic forces. 


Among the importers, there is also a noted difference 
in business operation between big European concerns and 
small Chinese or Thai ones. The former have big capital 
and can overdraw banks in Europe or America in the form 
of D/A bills through the guarantee of their Head Offices 
at the low rate of interest of about 6% per annum. Thus 
they can afford to store goods, wait for a good market 
opportunity and bargain with the dealers. The latter with 
their scanty capital cannot do so. Secondly, the former 
import great varieties of products and can afford to set up 
distributive agents of their own up-country. If dealers in 
Bangkok try to ‘squeeze’ the price, the former can sell 
direct up-country. The latter are in lack of this facility 
and are hopelessly in the hands of dealers. 


General importers, because of their great number can- 
not easily come together as a group whereas dealers who 
trade in the same commodities for years are limited in 
number and often bargain as a group with importers. This 
is the case of flour, condensed milk, coffeeseed, tin goods 
etc. Some small importers who have no outlet up-country 
of their own have no alternative but to submit to the 
offered price of the limited number of dealers as a group, 
‘otherwise they would have to store up. the goods, causing 
much interest cost and above all tightness in finance. 


The textile market is somewhat different from the im- 
pert foodstuff market. The centre is at Sampeng, the 
Chinese merchants’ quarter. The dealers’ market is in the 
hands of Chinese and to a less extent Indian merchants, 
Here, second dealers are numerous in number and being 
competitive to one another, cannot bargain as a group with 
importers. Thailand imports most of cotton ‘piece goods 
from Japan and only little from Hongkong, India, and 
Europe. Europe sells fine quality printed cloth which is a 
luxury. American goods cannot compete in this market 
due to their high cost. Import of coarse yarns such as 
10/1 and 20/1 is now monopolised by the Thai Textile Com- 
pany Ltd. a semi-government concern with the policy of 
protecting the infant spinning and weaving industries. Al- 
though private merchants can import fine: yarns, such as 
40/1 and 42/2, the demand in this market is not gheat. 
Most of the yarns Thailand buys arrives, from ‘Pakistan, 
Hongkong and Japan (for fine yarns). Most of the im- 
porters of textiles (including piece. goods and yarns) are 
Chinese or Indian merchants; European firms dedl only 
with fine quality piece goods from Europe in limited quanti- 
ty. In this trade, the distinction between importers, second 
and th'rd dealers is not so sharp. Second dealers often 
import themselves. Importers may sell to third dealers or 
retailers. Dealers may sell to consumers, piece by piece. 


As the business of machinery involves much technical 
knowledge and capital, there is a limited number of im- 
porters, most of whom are big European firms. The Thai 
Government is the biggest buyer of machinery, and hence 
the sales problem of the importers is how to contact 
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various government departments such as [Irrigation De- 
partment, State Railway of Thailand, Highway Department, 
Navy, Army etc. The distribution of machinery tends to 
be more direct from importers (often as sole agents of a 
brand or manufacturers abroad) to final consumers, with- 
out passing through various dealers’ hands. 


Closely related to this is the business of hardware, 
iron and steel and other metal goods. Here dealers play an 
active part in the distribution of the goods. Credit granted 
by importers to dealers .especially to up-country dealers, 
ranges from one to three months. Delayed payment and 
even bad debts are common. 


From the economic point of view, the elimination of 
middlemen between the importers and the final consumers 
is a good sign of the economy. ‘Competition is the only 
effective means to ensure this. But in practice, dealers 
play a very important and useful function in the distribu- 
tion of import goods in respect of storing and financing 
the stocks before reaching the final consumers and of 
directing the supply to the most needed area or district. A 
small shop up-country has practically everything which 
country people want to buy, whereas a retail shop in Bang- 
kok is far more specialised in the commodities it deals 
in. 


As elsewhere, brand consciousness is very effectively 
felt in this market. Some brands can be sold at a high 
premium over the others simply because of the long history 
and advertisement but not because of the better quality. 
Naturally a man in the street does not care or think too 
much about little things he buys; he just takes a certain 
brand he knows of consciously or unconsciously and has 
the psychological satisfaction of its quality being superior 
to others. 


II. Shortage of Capital 


If we study the prices of import goods carefully, we 
would find one general phenomenon i.e. regular and rhythmi- 
cal fluctuation with sudden and heavy fall after gradual and 
prolonged rise. Unlike Hongkong, or formerly Shanghai, 
Bangkok is not a port of call for ‘entrepot trade and is a 
relatively small market with a low level of consumption. 
Goods shipped to Bangkok cannot be re-exported to other 
places. Eyen though the laws have recently been amended 
to allow for re-expdrtation and to refund seven-eighth of 
import duty already paid, yet in practice re-exportation has 
not been much done. So if several big shipments of a 
certain commodity arrive, the market seems to be flooded. 
Lack of capital among small importers to hold stocks com- 
pelled them to sell frantically irrespective of cost. The 
more they lower the price in the hope of disposing the stock, 
the more potential buyers hold off the demand, anticipating 
future price to be lower further still. The effect is cumula- 
tive so that it is not unusual that local price is 10-20% below 
import cost and that price at the source abroad rises for 
several months whereas its price in Bangkok continues to 
drop in contradiction. Worse still, the government godown 
rent at Klongtoi, the Port of Bangkok, to which all import 
goods niust be discharged for levying import daty, is very 
high. .Small importers who have no money to release ship- 
ping documents from the banks are compelled to leave the 
goods at Klongtoi, for some time, adding to the cost. In 
this market the concept of cost does not determine so much, 
as it should, the price, for the simple’ reason that merchants 
have to sel] at whatever price they can’ get to obtain funds 
to ‘turn-over’ and that they are forced to borrow from 
private source at the high rate of interest of, 2-24% per 
month! This. sort of distress borrowing is equivalent to 
‘quenching thirst by drinking poison’. It is a temporary 
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relief only; in the long run no business can be workable 
or remunerative at this high interest cost. This explains 
so many bankruptcies in this market. 


Coming back to the problem of price fluctuation, we 
would see that after the heavy drop in price eventually 
below cost merchants find it unprofitable to import any 
more. Then after sometime when the stock in the country 
has been gradually consumed or depleted people would sud- 
denly realise the scarcity of the commodity and price jumps 
accordingly until it is well above import cost. Once again, 
merchants in the superficial calculation of cost and selling 
price order from abroad individually without knowing how 
much their competitors are doing. When the shipments ar- 
rive almost simultaneously, they have to face the same fate 
of falling price and so this regular pattern of fluctuation 
goes on and on. Merchants make the same mistake again 
and again. The market swings rhythmically from optimism 
to pessimism and vice versa like a pendulum. 


In reflection, shortage of capital with the consequence 
of high interest cost is the common phenomenon in under- 
developed countries. But why should it play such an 
important part in causing the violent fluctuation of prices 
in this country? The reason is that many importers with 
little capital of their own depend too much upon com- 
mercial banks for financing their transactions on short- 
terms. 


Credit Expansion Policy of Commercial Banks 


Strange enough, although capital is short and the in- 
terest rate is abnormally high in this market, most of the 
commercial banks in Thailand have been following a credit 
expansion policy in recent years, being rather lenient to 
their clients. Import and export firms can obtain loans from 
banks without much difficulty, because banks gain a high 
rate of profit or interest from those bills. Local loans from 
commercial banks bear the interest rate of 1.25% per month; 
in addition, firms have to pay compradore’s commission or 
interest for some banks. Often loans are advanced without 
full security of commodities or property, ‘but -against per- 
sonal guarantee or good will of the borrowers. This seems 
to be contradictory to the sound banking principle of the 
Western standard. But it has become a practice here that 
banks consider more about the integrity or honour of a 
person or the management of a firm than about value of 
concrete commodities or property when they lend out money. 
This practice has grown out, so to speak, from the commer- 
cial habit or mentality of Chinese and Thai people. In view 
of the keen competition of commercial banks for business, 
it is difficult for them to stick rigidly to the banking prin- 
ciple which is based on full concrete security. Hence the 
credit expansion policy of commercial banks may encourage 
firms without adequate capital of their own to speculate. 
In the event of a depressed market, they are compelled to 
default. Also, it was the credit expansion policy that caused 
the market to be flooded with import goods, because most 
importers could get credit from banks. 


IV. Wavering Government Policy 

Another important factor contributing to the price 
fluctuation of import goods is the wavering government policy 
which merchants are not alert of or do not ‘catch’ in time. 
The import policy of the Thai Government is almost dictated 
by the balance of payment or foreign exchange situation, 
which in turn is determined by the prosperity of export 
trades particularly rice. Immediately after the war when 
gold and foreign exchange reserves were all finished and 
yice, rubber, tin and other export trades did not do well 
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there was severe import control in all forms. Then as ex- 
port trades gradually picked up, import control was relaxed 
in harmony till in 1952 the Thai Government in an effort 
to lower the cost of living lowered the foreign exchange 
rate and allowed imports of foreign goods including luxuries 
freely. Merchants with cheap foreign exchange found it 
profitable to import many commodities. Then came the 
crisis in November 1958, when after squandering the major 
part of gold and foreign exchange reserves the Thai Govern- 
ment found it incumbent to suspend import of many com- 
modities and announced a series of import control regula- 
tions including the import license system. The control was 
then gradually relaxed in response to the favourable export 
trade in 1955. During the second half of 1955, import 
license for most of the commodities was done away with and 
imports of necessities were allowed freely although import 
duty for luxuries was increased. It seems as if the Thai 
Government is taking a more liberal import policy in re- 
spect of relying more upon import duty as a regulator of 
imports than upon the import license which denotes a form 
of rigid quantitative control. 


Merchants who were not aware of the everchanging 
Government policy were caught unprepared in the changing 
market conditions. In the first half of 1956 the market in 
Bangkok was flooded with import goods while purchasing 
power of the people was weak, so much so that prices fell 
precipitously and many importing firms including a big one 
with long history and good credit standing collapsed. The 
relaxation of import control during the second half of 1955 
has proved not a blessing to merchants but rather a 
stumbling block. History repeated itself; we observed a 
similar instance in Japan where many merchants collapsed 
after she lifted her severe post-war import control. The 
reason is this; when import control was suddenly relaxed 
merchants who got used to the import contro] would find 
that many import items were workable on comparing prices 
from abroad to local prices which had been high at the time 
of import control. They hurriedly ordered from abroad 
without knowing how much their competitors did the same 
and without understanding the basic change of market cir- 
cumstances. By the time when those shipments arrived, 
small importers had no capital to carry stocks and so had 
to sell them at whatever price available. The falling 
market tendency was cumulative. Those firms which were 
not sound financially had to collapse. 


V. Return Flow of Goods from Lao to Thailand 


A third factor contributing to the collapse of import 
goods market in recent months is that goods, which are 
supposed to be imported by Lao with ICA U.S. dollars in 
transit through Thailand, are smuggled back from Lao to 
Thailand. As these goods were purchased at an abnormally 
low foreign exchange rate, they were dumped in this market 
at whatever price obtainable. Thus much of the cotton 
piece goods, yarn, condensed milk, coffeeseed, sugar etc. 
flows back from Lao to Thailand, spoiling further the steady 
depressed market. ‘ 


VI. Conclusion 

In view of the above, it is indeed very risky and difficult 
for importers to work in this market. Furthermore, the 
Thai Government has the objective of developing and pro- 
tecting infant industries. There is, after all, a limited scope 
of import business among private concerns. Enterprising 
business men should look forward to the opportunity of de- 
veloping small light industries which are both for private 
and public benefits. 
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Dutch Industry Expert: At the request of the Govern- 
ment of Thailand, the Deputy-Head of the Directorate of 
Industrial Investments, Netherlands Ministry of Economic 
Affairs, has arrived in Bangkok on an assignment for the 
United Nations Technical Assistance Administration. He 
is Willem Lodewijk van Rijnberk and he will advise the 
Government of Thailand for one year on industrial policy 
planning. 


At present, Thailand’s economy is based on agriculture. 
It depends largely on the export of rice and other agricul- 
tural commodities such as rubber and tea. Several factors 
have retarded the growth of manufacturing industries, among 
them the lack of industrial power, inadequate transporta- 
tion, the limited domestic market and the lack of a reliable 
supply of raw materials. The Thai Government wishes to 
encourage the development of various industries with a 
view to diversifying the country’s economy and thus promot- 
ing a rise in the national income and in the standard of 
living of the Thai people. Mr. Van Rijnberk’s task will be 
to survey and appraise Thailand’s industrial potential and 
to study the economic feasibility of expanding existing in- 
dustries and of starting new ones. He will advise on 
priorities for the allocation of available financial and other 
resources, and on the role of the public and private sectors 
in a long-range program of industrial development. He 
will also advise on general problems of industrial organiza- 
tion, management and financing, and on the commercial 
aspect of industrialization. This work will help to lay the 
foundation for a significant expansion of Thai industry. In 
carrying out his mission, Mr. Van Rijnberg will have the 
co-operation of another UNTAA expert, Pierre Grillet 
(France), an industrial engineer who has been advising the 
Government of Thailand since October 1955 on the tech- 
nological and production aspects of industry. 


Electric Power Merger: With the hope of improving 
the electric supply facilities for Bangkok and Thonburi, the 
Government has decided to merge the separate Wat Lieb 
and Samsen power stations, together with the various sub- 
stations in the two provinces, into a single major concern, 
with members of the public permitted to purchase shares. 
Prior to the decision to merge the two power stations, the 
Government heard a report on the status of the Bangkok 
Electric Works (Wat Lieb). According to the report, as a 
result of higher operation costs (including higher officia]s’ 
salaries, laborers’ wages, and maintenance costs), the BEW 
in 1952, suffered a loss of 2,282,859 baht. However, be- 
cause of greater sale of electricity, the BE'W gained a profit 
of 1,147,009 baht in 1953. In 1954, as a result of revised 
rates for electric current, the BEW made a profit of 
10,074,173 baht. In the operation of trams, the BEW 
gained a profit of 2,428,088 baht in 1952; a profit of 
2,957,992 baht in 1953; a profit of 2,893,487 baht in 1954. 
The committee reported that the position is very satisfac- 
tory. In the Engineering Division, fhe Stores Division and 
the Workshop Division, the BEW made a profit of 4,700,449 
baht in 1952; a profit of 13,009,706 baht in 1953; a profit 
of 14,417,817 baht in 1954. Despite the satisfactory pro- 
fits, the committee pointed out the profits could have been 
higher, but for two obstacles. One obstacle is the electric 
wires have become old, causing increasing loss of current 
going through the wires. In 1952, it was 15 percent, in 
1953 20 percent, in 1954, 21 percent. 


Marble Production: A project is under consideration 
for producing marble in Saraburi. Experts have found near 
the Saraburi self-development settlement deposits of marble 
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that is of better quality than even Italian marble. Stones 
from hills near the settlement have been quarried for use 
in the settlement and these led to the discovery of the 
marble deposits. 


Television: The Thai Television Company plans to set 
up transmitting television stations in eight places which 
would make it possible to send television programs to 
almost all parts of the country. The company has submit- 
ted its plans for consideration by the Government. During 
its first year last year the company made a profit of 190,000 
baht. 

Minimum Wage: The Government will not be able to 
raise the lowest basic wage of officials from 450 to 600 
baht per month. There are 250,000 such officials. 

Cinema Ticket Machines: The Revenue Department is 
introducing into theatres in Thailand an automatic ticket- 
selling machine, which will expedite ticket-selling, keep ac- 
curate tab on tickets sold and ensure that the Government 
is not cheated out of entertainment tax. This machine will 
pump out tickets with all the necessary details required by 
law, including the name of the theater, the date and time 
of the show, the class and the price as well as any other 
details the theater proprietor wants printed on the tickets. 


Standard Of Living: How to raise the standard of 
living of the Thai population was discussed by Premier P. 
Pibulsonggram. It is necessary, the Premier said, to deve- 
lop agriculture but industry too. There are technical 
schools now, but their students will be foremen only, not 
skilled laborers. Therefore the Government has agreed to 
establish a center for teaching labor skills, as a stimulus 
to development of industry. He mentioned that electric 
power such as that which will come from the Chainat 
hydroelectric project will help keep down costs of produc- 
tion. The Government wants to cut out middlemen so as 
to enable the producer to make more profit. The Ministry 
of Economic Affairs has a cooperative enterprise where the 
producers can sell to the Government and the Government 
will send the produce to the market. The problem of re- 
ducing merchandise costs has been. studied 24 years already, 
without a successful solution. The middlemen are foreign- 
ers, and it is hard to cut them out. He mentioned coopera- 
tives for both producers and sellers as a successful measure. 
Now every province has a cooperative store to accept goods 
from the producer and sell them. 


Price Stabilization: The Government is considering 
proposals to stabilize paddy and rice prices within the 
country. It is considering a proposal for the Ministry 
of Cooperatives to keep a tag on paddy prices and to buy 
up paddy when there is indication traders are trying to 
force down prices. It is planned to use Rice Bureau funds 
for this purpose. 

Rice Export: Thailand is able to export up to 1,500,000 
tons of rice this year but it should export only 1,300,000 
tons, because 200,000 tons is required as carryover till 
next year and because it is necessary to maintain domestic 
over from last year because the previous year the harvest 
was the lowest ever, and it was necessary toward the end 
of last year to start exporting new-crop rice. Japan would 
like to buy most of its rice requirements in the early part 
of the year, for fear of getting old rice in the latter part. 
However, Japan was assured that it would get ‘new crop 
rice only in purchases this year, because there were no 
old stocks from last year. It is good to spread Thailand’: 
rice exports throughout the year to stabilize domestic prices. 
All surplus rice can be sold this year to Thailand’s regular 
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customers. At the same time, markets in Europe are being 
developed. 
Favcrable Situation: Through increased agricultural 


output, export and government income, and reduced govern- 
mcnt expenditure, the national economy has been improving, 
it was reported by Premier P. Pibulsonggram. The increase 
in paddy output was one million metric tons over the pre- 
vious year, making a total of seven million tons and an 
exportable of rice of 1,300,000 tons. The output of rubber 
—120,000 tons—was almost the same as the previous year. 
The tin output was 15,000 metric tons, which was 1,000 
tons higher than last year. It was explained that rubber 
and tin prices were higher. The total export of Thailand 
last year was 6,983.4 million baht compared with 6;249.3 
million baht the previous year. Imports last year totaled 
7,320.8 million baht compared with 7,059.2 million baht 
the previous year. The trade deficit last year was 387.4 
million baht compared with 809.9 million baht the previous 
year. Last year’s import included 400 million baht of US- 
aid imports. 


The government income last year was 4,361.6 million 
baht, 181 million baht more than the budget estimate and 
163 million baht more than the previous year. Actual gov- 
ernment expenditures last year totaled 4,739.6 million baht, 
576.9 million baht lower than the budget estimate and 538.8 
million baht lower than the previous year. The budget de- 
ficit last year was 378 million compared with 1,080 million 
baht the previous year. At the end of last year the cur- 
rency circulation was 5,542.5 millicn baht, higher than the 
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previous year by 725.6 million baht. This was made pos- 
sible by increased government reserves. Last year Thailand 
received 5.5 million US dollars US aid, with Thailand allot- 
ing 93.7 million baht counterpart funds but actually con- 
tributing 48 million baht up to August 31. Besides this, 


Thailand received 41.9 million dollars worth of economic 
and military aid from the US. 
Thai-Neighbors Cooperation: The Cabinet Council 


decided on policies for close economic cooperation with neigh- 
boring countries. 1. The Ministry of Economie Affairs is 
to appoint trade commissioners in neighboring countries. 
2. If there is any plan for joint commercial ventures be- 
tween Thai merchants and traders of neighboring countries, 
it is to be encouraged. However, if no joint concerns are 
set up, the authorities concerned are to give all facilities 
for trade between Thai merchants and those of neighboring 
countries. 3. Control should be instituted to prevent in- 
ferior goods being exported to neighboring countries. 4. 
The Ministry of Communications is to handle transporta- 
tion facilities in Thailand’s trade with neighboring countries 
and should charge only reasonable freight rates. 5. The 
Ministry of Interior is to order officials at the border to 
prevent entry into neighboring countries of dishonest mer- 
chants bent on swindling neighboring countries in trade. 


It is planned to appoint trade commissioners in Burma, 
Laos and Cambodia. The Trade Commissioner in Singapore 
is also trade commissioner to Indonesia. The appointment 
of trade commissioners to neighboring countries would mean 
closer economic cooperation. 


THAI ECONOMIC PROBLEMS 


By V. Nivatvongs 


PROGRESS OF INFLATION 


When the war broke out in September 1939, Thailand 
economy was still affected by the world wide deflation, for 
its export prices of rice, rubber and tin were still lower than 
the 1929 level. Especially the export prices of rubber and 
tin fell sharply from 35 to 15 and 100 to 60 baht respec- 
tively during 1929 to 1938. The prices of rice fell less 
because of the inelasticily of its supply. However, the 
country was able to maintain an export surplus throughout 
the thirties. Moreover, the Government was able to manage 
a surplus of budget during 1929-1938. This had in effect 
depleted the people’s disposable income. The national 
economy was running far below its capacity. During 1940 
to 1945 the country’s foreign trade was sharply curtailed. 
The currency in circulation was enormously inflated which 
was due largely to the expenditure made by the Japanese 
forces in Thailand. The total money supply increased from 
364 million baht in 1941 to 2,157 million baht in 1945, 
and the cost of living index increased nine times that of 
1938. 


With trade declining during the war coupled with the 
huge increase in the money supply, the prices of goods rose 
to fantastic levels. Domestic production of consumer goods 
rose due to the shortage of foreign products. The marginal 
efficiency of capital was high. The wages of labor did not 
rise in proportion to the increase in the prices of goods. 
Employment was very high. In 1946 the domestic product 
at factory cost was 9,284 million baht and was 30,588 mil- 
lion baht in 1953. 


After the war inflation in Thailand was further ag- 
gravated by the large spending of the people which repre- 


sents “‘forced savings’? during the war. The people and 
business firms, after the war, were willing to spend for 
durable consumer goods which were scarce during the war; 
consequently, business firms expecting high demand for 
goods were willing to spend very large amounts for invest- 
ment as well as for financing imports. Inflation in Thai- 
land reached its peak in 1948 and leveled off in 1949 which 
was made possible by the ability of the Government to 
maintain a surplus of revenue over expenditure, the in- 
crease in physical output and the anti-inflationary policy 
followed by the Central Bank in forcing the exporters of 
rice, rubber and tin to surrender a part of their foreign 
exchange proceeds to the Bank at the official rate of ex- 
change. However, the Korean war boom of 1950-51 brought 
about new inflation. The country had a trade surplus of 
190 million baht in 1951. 

In order to réduce the cost of living, the Government 
in 1952 undertook to appreciate the baht vis-a-vis the 
pound sterling through a reduction of the Bank of Thailand 
sterling rate for imports from 51 to 45 baht to the pound. 
In 1953 dollars also were sold at a favorable rate for 
imports. These measures coupled with the decline of ex- 
ports caused a heavy drain in the foreign exchange reserves 
of the Central Bank.. The Government during 1952-1955 
had to rely upon deficit spending in developing the nation’s 
economy and thus inflation was further aggravated. The 
money supply during 1952-1955 increased steadily at a rate 
of 600 million baht a year except in 1952. 

It is regretted that one cannot elaborate on some of 
the more important time series, such as the Gross National 
Product and its components, Employment and Labor Force, 
due to the absence of reliable statistical data. 
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RICE SHORTAGE 


The problem of rice shortage for exports has been 
discussed heatedly among various people in the rice trading 
circle as well as among the newspapers. It is generally 
believed that rice has been held up by the farmers in 
anticipation of higher prices. The Ministry of Economic 
Affairs has encouraged the farmers to relinquish their hold- 
ing of paddy as well as to induce the rice millers to sell 
their rice to the exporters. The shortage of rice for exports 
became more serious during the middle of May, some rice 
mills had to stop operating temporarily owing to the short- 
age of the supply of paddy. At the same time the Food 
Agency of the Government of Japan wanted to make its 
second lot of purchase of 70,000 tons of rice from Thailand, 
So far this year Japan only took 30,000 tons of rice from 
Thailand. The rice exporters found themselves unable to 
meet the request of the Japanese buyers and offered instead 
a quantity of 20,000 tons for shipment during the month 
of June. 

Such a situation has worried the Government. During 
the first four months of this year Thailand exported a total 
quantity of 383,492 tons of rice as compared with 467,291 
tons exported during the same period last year. Previous- 
ly the Department of Rice predicted that Thailand would 
have an exportable surplus of rice of 1.3 million itons this 
year. If such a figure is correct, the large surplus of rice 
will naturally be in the hands of the farmers. Can it be 
true that the farmers are holding paddy with the hope that 
by restricting its supply the prices of paddy will thereby 
be raised? Most rice exporters seem to believe so. They 
believed that the farmers were able to hold on their stock 
of paddy because they had sold all their previous crop of 
paddy last year at very high prices and thus they were suffi- 
ciently equipped with financial reserves which in turn enable 
them to hold a large stock of paddy this year. The farmers 
now are much better informed than ever before. 
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To the writer this seems to be too extraordinary to be 
possible, for the farmers are not collectively formed into 
cooperatives. They are small holders of rice land and it 
is impossible for them to restrict the supply of paddy for 
any long period. However, in the short run it may be 
possible for the farmers to hold on to their stock of paddy 
if the prices for paddy offered by purchasers are not suffi- 
ciently attractive or not enough to provide them with a 
reasonable profit. Although the price offered for paddy at 
present is considered very high by all rice exporters, it 
may in fact not be so owing to the increase of the cost of 
production of paddy. The increasing cost of rice produc- 
tion in Thailand is evidenced by the fact that the yield per 
hectare has been diminishing every year for the last fifty 
years. 


With the increase in the cost of production and no 
change in rice acreage, the supply of rice should in no 
case be larger than that of last year, for the weather was 
suitable for rice production during the last several years, 
although occasionally some parts of rice land were flooded 
but not seriously. Another factor which accounts for the 
reduction of this year’s exportable surplus of rice is that 
during the last two months of last year, Thailand ex- 
ported a.larger than usual quantity of rice entirely com- 
posed of rice from the new crop. 


The only way to push the exports of Thai rice now is 
for the Government to reduce the premium (export tax) 
on rice exports. The effect brought about by the reduction 
of premium on rice exports would be to put the rice ex- 
porters in a position to pay higher prices for paddy, a 
higher price for paddy now would induce the farmers to 
increase the area for rice production. Rice is not over- 
produced here, there is more land that can be utilized for 
rice production. It is up ito the Government to provide 
incentives to rice producers and to see to it that production 
of rice will be increased in the near future. 


PROSPECTS FOR MALAYAN TIN 


Tin has made Malaya rich. It is the industry which 
attracted tens of thousands of Chinese towards the end 
of last century, many of whom are today rich men. But, 
for some time now, Malaya is running out of tin though the 
position is not serious. There is enough tin in the ground 
to continue mining for 50 years. All agree that it is 4 
wasting product. When the experts talk about tin in the 
ground they are referring to areas already being mined 
or areas where tin is known to be. However, there are still 
thousands of square miles of Malaya where no prospecting 
has been done and where there is a chance some tin deposits 
are yet to be discovered. 


For eight years Malaya has been fighting and beating 
Communist terrorism. The security forces have reduced the 
ranks of militant armed Communists from 10,000 to 2,800 
now remaining in the jungle. But during these eight years 
of the Emergency it has not always been possible for pro- 
spectors to go into many remote areas. Today the situation 
is much different. There are now very few places in the 
country where it would be unsafe for prospectors to go 
thus resulting in a new drive to find the precious mineral 
tin ore which earns Malaya so many millions of dollars 
a year. 

The Alliance Government has won the support of the 
miners by announcing that in future income tax relief will 
be given for all bona fide expenditure on prospecting for 


the discovery and development of mineral deposits of 
Malaya. Everyone in Government agreed that it was a 
matter of national importance to encourage new prospect- 
ing if mining is to retain its position as one of the country’s 
two largest industries and sources of revenue. This year 
there will be more prospecting done in Malaya than in any 
other year since the end of the last world war and next 
year, according to mining companies, ever more prospecting 
will be done. “I believe”, said the director of one large 
tin mining concern, “that in a few years Malaya will have 
found sufficient new tin deposits to dispel fears about this 
country running out of tin.” Many of the prospecting 
groups will carry with them enough food and equipment to 
last several months as they venture into unchartered terri- 
tory. It is possible that other minerals will be found and 
if these are an economic proposition to mine there is every | 
likelihood of new industries opening up. Not only on land 
is prospecting for tin being stepped-up, it is also being in- 
tensified at one or two places under the sea off Malaya’s 
west coast. Under-sea prospecting which has been under- 
taken in recent years off the Siamese coast is proving 
worth the expense such operations cost. The under-sea 
borings which have been carried out around the Malayan 
coast have been unpromising. More experiments are now 
underway. One of the snags of under-sea mining is that the 
alluvial tin which has been washed down into the sea-might 
be too deep and therefore uneconomical to work unless 
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CREATION OF CENTRAL BANK OF MALAYA 


The creation of a Central Bank of Malaya to replace 
the present Currency Board is recommended in an expert 
report to the Governments of the Federation of Malaya and 
Singapore. The Bank, which would have an initial capital 
of $25,000,000 (Malayan), will regulate currency issue, 
maintain monetary stability, and influence the money market 
and credit situation in accordance with Government policy. 
Joint authors of the report were Sir Sydney Caine, Economic 
Adviser to the Chief Minister, and Mr. G. M. Watson, an 
official of the Bank of England. Simultaneously with the 
release of the report, the Governments of Singapore and the 
Federation announced, in a joint statement, that they had 
discussed it and agreed it was desirable to establish a 
central banking mechanism on the general lines proposed. 


The joint statement said the two Governments had 
agreed that no final decision on the form and organisation of 
such a banking system could be made until the outcome of 
the constitutional changes now in progress in both territories 
becomes clear. However, they have agreed to appoint a 
Central Banking Adviser, as urged in the report, so that 
when a final decision on a Pan-Malayan banking system is 
made, it can be set-up without delay. Pointing out that 
separate banks would mean separate currencies and a loss 
of confidence in the Malayan dollar, the report says, 
“Maintenance of a single currency for the whole area would 
mean the minimum disturbance to the public confidence, for 
it would mean retention of a currency to which the public, 
both in Malaya and overseas, are accustomed and in which 
they have confidence.” 


Mr. Watson and Sir Sydney recommend that the. initial 
fixed capital of $25 million should be contributed on the 
basis of three from the Federation to two from Singapore 
—a proportion based on size of the budgets, trade, banking 
business and currency distribution in the two territories. 
They also favour creation of a General Reserve Fund equal 
in amount to the capital—and suggest that the surplus assets 
of the Currency Board, when it ceases to function, would 
be a source of this money. The report recommends that a 
Governor and a Deputy Governor be jointly appointed by 
the highest level authorities to head the bank’s management 
and that there should be five other directors, three appointed 


deposits are rich. It is under Malayan soil where the 
richest and most economical tin strikes are certain to be 
made. In many parts of the country, estate land planted 
with old rubber (not high yielding rubber) and adjacent 
to tin mines, is being bought up for mining. 

Miners do not believe another Kinta Valley—the richest 
tin land in the world and situated in north Malaya—-will. 
be found in the unexplored regions of the’ country. They 
realise that a place like Kinta is unique in the world. Malaya 
must have more and better developed industries if it is to 
find employment for its increasing population. Apart from 
rubber, tin ranks as Malaya’s second major industry and 
if mew tin deposits are found it will provide work for 
thousands more people in addition to supplying the world 
with a commodity only found in a few countries. 


There are deposits of uranium in Malaya and tests 
have been carried out to ascertain whether these deposits 
are big enough to warrant the mining of this mineral. 
The results of these experiments are unknown. It could 
happen that the prospecting teams now penetrating Malaya’s 
jungle will discover mineral deposits which no one ever 
dreamed this country possessed. : 


by the Federation and two by Singapore. Under a central 
bank system it would be vital for Singapore and the 
Federation to harmonise their broad financial policies. For 
this purpose the setting up of a General Economic Co- 
ordination Committee, at government level, is urged. 


The creation of two separate currencies for Malaya 
would break the traditional stability of the Malayan dollar. 
“The Straits or Malayan dollar was one of the first currencies 
to be put on the sterling exchange basis and, having kept 
its value of 2s. 4d. since 1906, has a tradition of stability 
equalled by very few currencies in Asia or elsewhere.” Two 
separate currency systems to replace the existing Malayan 
dollar would be a :very sharp break from the present 
tradition of stability and, by themselves, would be unlikely 
to command the same confidence, externally, as a joint 
currency. The International Bank Mission had earlier 
recommended establishment of a central banking system and 
the two Governments had accepted this recommendation in 
principle. 


One of the most important sections of the report deals 
with the advantages and disadvantages of establishing either 
a joint bank for the two territories or separate banks. It 
strongly favours the setting up of one central institution. 
‘It would not be practicable for two central banks, under 
separate management, to share the responsibility for the 
management of a single currency and the powers available 
to central banks of influencing the credit situation,’’ it is 
explained. One of the vital factors to be considered in 
all questions concerning currency is the maintenance of 
confidence. This is particularly true of Malaya which for 
some time ahead must look to an inflow of capital to forward 
its economic development. At the present time Malaya 
benefits from a currency which enjoys confidence both at 
home and overseas, backed as it is by the resources of an area 
whose export products are in strong demand, by the re- 
sources of a powerful entrepot market and entrepot trade, 
and by large external reserves. 


The report continues: “Business firms and private 
people are willing to keep their money in the country while 
foreigners are prepared to trade on the basis of Malayan 
dollars. Any doubts-about the future strength of the cur- 
rency would inevitably react on the status of the Malayan 
dollar to the disadvantage of both the Federation and 
Singapore.” The report warns that the consequences of loss 
of confidence would be a reluctance to trade in Malayan 
dollars and hold earnings -in the currency; residents of 
Malaya might transfer their savings elsewhere; and both 
the two governments and commercial undertakings would 
find it more. difficult to borrow abroad. 


Mr. Watson and Sir Sydney take the view there is no 
reason why the great political ehanges Malaya is now under- 
going should entail any break with the tradition of stability 
and careful, monetary management. But it is inevitable, 
they say, that outsiders must feel some apprehension about 
possible changes until they have learned by experiencé that 
the new political regimes are carrying on the same tradi- 
tions. 


Hence, for the maintenance of confidence, it is im- 
portant now that only minimum essential departures be 
made from previous forms in the currency field. “The in- 
troduction of two separate currencies to replace the exist- 
ing Malayan dollar would be a very sharp break from the 
present: system,” the report warns.. It is unlikely the cur- 
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rency of either the Federation of Singapore by itself would 
command the same confidence externally as does a joint 
currency circulating over a wider area. Internally there 
might be a serious effect on confidence.” But, it is ex- 
plained, the substitution of the notes and coin of a single 
central bank for those of the existing Currency Board could 
be done gradually and need disturb confidence no more 
than the substitution 18 years ago of “Malayan” for “Straits 
Settlement’”’ issues. 


Another hazard of two banks would be that the Federa- 
tion and Singapore would not be able to continue function- 
ing, as they do now, to mutual advantage. Certainly every 
bank, and probably most commercial firms, would keep their 
business in the two territories separate, which would cause 
many administrative problems. And although banks would 
be ready to exchange one currency for other at a small 
charge, the position would doubtless be exploited by money 
lenders. 


Summing up their findings, Mr. Watson and Sir Sydney 
warn that the appropriate time for setting up a central 
bank needs most careful consideration. They point out 
that a prime factor to be borne in mind is that creation of 
separate currencies, and the conduct of distinct credit 
policies, would be powerful forces working towards the 
permanent separation of the Federation and Singapore. 
Once banking policy had brought about a forced division 
of the financial and commercial framework of the area, it 
would be more difficult to reverse the movement at any 
future date, if this was desired, than under an integrated 
system. Recognising the existing feeling about unity be- 
tween the two territories, the report comments: “It is 
understood both the Governments wish to keep quite open 
the question of future unity of the two territories at a 
later stage of political development, and the form of a 
central banking mechanism ought not to be permitted to pre- 
judge that very important issue.” But it is pointed out 
that even if the two governments wish to defer any de- 
cisions on unification it need not debar all action on esta- 
blishing a central bank. Because even preparatory work to 
establish a central bank or banks must take time, the report 
recommends that the two Governments should jointly ap- 
point a Central Banking Adviser, with banking experience, 
and with the job of familiarising himself with Malayan 
conditions and preparing the ground for the establishment 
of a central banking system. 


The report gives a comprehensive review of the main 
powers and duties of a central bank. Its general objects 
would be the regulation of the issue of bank notes and coins. 
It would keep reserves to maintain monetary stability and 
the external value of the currency and to’ influence the 
credit situation to the advantage of the Federation and 
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Singapore. It would also act as financial adviser to the 
two Governments. It makes this comment on the two top 
appointments: “The Governor and Deputy Governor would 
be of key importance for they would bear the main burden 
of organising and administering the bank, encouraging the 
development of a money market in Malaya, and acting as 
the financial adviser to the two Governments. It is essen- 
tial, therefore, that they should be men of recognised prac- 
tical banking experience, who would devote the whole of 
their time to the service of the bank and whose advice 
would be respected as objective and technically skilled by 
the two Governments. They would have to be appointed 
by the highest level authorities of the Federation and 
Singapore, acting jointly. They should hold office for at 
least five years.” 


The report explains that a central bank should also 
build up reserves as soon as possible to strengthen confidence 
in the institution and recommends that, if possible, a 
General Reserve Fund, equal to the amount of capital, be 
established when the bank is created. A possible source 
for this fund, the report suggests, might be any surplus 
assets in the Currency Fund. The report says Malaya al- 
ready possesses, in a well developed form, many of the 
essentials of a good banking and monetary system. Among 
these are a unified currency, obtainable with a minimum 
trouble in exchange for sterling and convertible at any time 
into sterling. But there are deficiencies, the main ones 
being: The absence of a central institution, which would 
help to smooth out fluctuations in the money supply by ab- 
sorbing foreign exchange arising from ‘a favourable balance 
of payments; and by reversing the operation in times of 
depression; and the lack of a money and securities market 
in which a central institution can operate and in which 
funds can be placed by commercial] banks in readily realisable 
form; and which, at the same time, will encourage the flow 
of capital into local inyestment, both private and Govern- 
mental; and also some over-concentration of both currency 
and banking reserves in overseas holdings. A central bank, 
the report explains, would remedy all these deficiencies, 
although their complete disappearance would be a matter 
of time and demand complementary Government action, 
and willing cooperation by the financial and commercial com- 
munity and the public. 


Discussing how a central bank could be set up, the 
report explains that to operate over the whole area it would 
have to be based on an agreement between the Governments 
of the Federation and Singapore. The agreement would 
have to lay down the ownership and control of the bank, 
and the duties, powers and responsibilities to be placed on 
it. It would also provide for taking over of the duties now 
carried out by.the Currency Board. 


FAR EASTERN PETROLEUM INSTALLATION OF PULO BUKOM 


Shell with its Associate Companies is producing crude 
oil from oilfields in British Borneo, Sumatra, Kalimantan 
(East Borneo), Java and New Guinea. Some of this crude 
oil is refined in refineries located in or near the oilfields 
and some is shipped for refining in Europe, Australia and 
elsewhere. Pulo Bukom is a collecting, blending and dis- 
tributing installation for semi-refined and refined petroleum 
from all these oilfields. 


For many years, Pulo Bukom was known in Singapore 
as ‘Fresh Water’ Island, and was a source of fresh water 


for shipping. In the 1880s the Island began to be used 
for the storage of packed kerosine and in 1892, after an 
application for building tanks on Singapore Island had been 
turned down by the Government, it first began to be de- 
veloped as a bulk oil installation. At that time, the Island 
was probably about 150 acres in extent and Shell leased 
part of it, the other tenants being W. Hammer & Co., who 
had a fresh water catchment area, and various pig farmers 
and fishermen. Since then, Shell has taken over the whole 
Island and increased its area to something approximately 
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250 acres by reclaiming swampy areas and parts of the 
foreshore. 


Before we begin to explain the operations which take 
place on this Island of Pulo Bukom, let us examine the 
crude oil which is the basis of all the many petroleum pro- 
ducts which we use in our daily life. Crude oil, often a 
thick black liquid with a greenish sheen not at all pre- 
possessing to look at, has quite an impressive, even roman- 
tic, evolution. It comes from countless marine organisms 
that flourished millions of years ago. Buried naturally by 
deposits of sand and decomposed by bacteria, they formed 
oil, which worked its way through the porous strata into the 
earth into traps. These traps, formations in the earth’s 
erust, are located by a highly scientific technique and reach- 
ed by. wells which modern drilling equipment can bore to 
depths as great as three and a half miles. 


The oil industry is the dominant industry of the 
twentieth century, one that has revolutionized our way of 
life in the last fifty years. And yet the raw material of 
this revolution is one of the most ancient and romantic 
materials in the world. The Persians are known to have 
used bitumen as mortar for their buildings as far back 
as 6000 B.C. The ancient Chinese are believed to have 
drilled for petroleum two thousand years ago, and it is men- 
tioned by Aristotle and other Greek and also Roman 
writers. Yet the revolution in our way of life caused by 
petroleum is a modern one. Just how profound this re- 
volution: has been is seldom appreciated since its evidence 
is now so much a part of our everyday life. Petroleum 
products fuel the boilers of ships and the furnaces of steel 
makers, power gas turbine and diesel engines, light the 
homes of the peasant and student with lamp and candle and 
lubricate almost every piece of machinery in the world. 


, Crude oil then is the source of a vast range of essen- 
tial substances which provide energy for turning the wheels 
of the modern working world. 


Crude oil—that is, petroleum as it comes out of the 
earth—is seldom used straight away. In its raw state it is 
in fact a mixture of a number of hydrocarbons, differing 
and potentially useful substances which are of little or no 
practical use until separated from each other. ‘Refining’ is 
a series of processes through which the oil is put so that 
these substances can be separated. Some of them and 
their uses are widely known, such as fuels for aeroplanes, 
motor vehicles and boilers, and kerosine and lubricating oils. 
But there are others, such as gases and a host of chemical 
products, solvents and waxes which, though less well known, 
are almost equally important. 


No refining is done at Pulo Bukom which is a collecting 
and blending point for oil products refined in British Borneo 
and Indonesia. Components of aviation and motor spirit, 
kerosines, diesel fuels and fuel oils are blended there to the 
close specifications required. Blending operations at Pulo 
Bukom’ are controlled from the fully equipped laboratory 
on the Island—a laboratory which has behind it the whole 
international brains trust which forms the Shell research 
organization. 


In 1892 Shell was able, after difficult and protracted 
negotiations, to persuade the Suez Canal Company to allow 
tankers to pass through the Suez Canal, and Pulo Bukom 
installation was formally opened by the arrival of the s.s. 
“Murex” (of 5,010 d.w. tons), the first tanker to be built 
for Shell and the first to pass through the Canal. At that 
time, the main petroleum requirement of Malaya was kero- 
sine and it was this product which the “Murex” carried in 
her tanks.’ Since then both the oilfields and the markets 
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of the Far East have developed; and Pulo Bukom has de- 
veloped with them as a centre where the products of the 
oilfields are collected, and distributed to markets as far 
apart as Japan, Australia, New Zealand and Africa. 


On Pulo Bukom thirty-six miles of pipeline weave their 
way in and around the tank farms and along the wharves. 
These are the arteries through which runs the life blood of 
the oil Island. A total of 40 oil engine driven pumping 
units move the oil along these pipelines from tank to tank, 
and from shore tank to ship’s tank at speeds up to 300,000 
gallons per hour. Hidden from sight within these arteries of 
the installation there is continuous activity throughout the 
24 hours of each day. 


It is a characteristic of oil installations that a casual 
visitor seldom sees any oil. He only sees miles of pipes 
gleaming in their aluminium paint as they weave their way 
in and out amongst the storage tanks. These tanks vary 
in size, from small service tanks holding about 10,000 gal- 
lons of oil to giants containing up to 3 million gallons. 
The main storage tank, of which there are about 80 at Pulo 
Bukom, are grouped in tank farms, some of which are 
surrounded by a low wall or bund as a protection against 
the spread of fire -when highly inflammable spirits are 
stored. 


To the observer from the ground, some of the tanks 
may seem to have no tops. These are tanks which are 
fitted with floating roofs in order to cut down losses from 
evaporation, which can be very heavy in this climate: The 
roof of the tank is so constructed that it floats on the top 
of the oil and rises and falls inside the tank walls as the 
level of the oil varies. 


Someone once facetiously remarked that the archaeolo- 
gist of the future will call this “The Age of the Kerosine 
Tin”. However that may be, there is no doubt that kero- 
sine and the tin in which it is sold play- a large part in 
the lives of the inhabitants of S.E. Asia. The tin-making plant 
at Pulo Bukom is capable of turning out 4-gallon tins at 
the rate of 15,000 tins per 8-hour day. After being filled 
with kerosine, these tins are exported to Malaya, North 
Borneo and the Pacific Islands. 


Since the day in August 1892 when the “Murex”? made 
its historic arrival at Pulo Bukom, the number and sizes 
of ships plying across the oceans of the world have grown 
many times. To this growth, the oil industry by supplying 
energy in the form of boiler fuel and diesel fuel, and by 
providing lubricants which make possible the building of 
bigger and faster moving engines, has made a very signi- 
ficant contribution. 


There are now at Pulo Bukom nine deep water berths, 
four of which are capable of accommodating vessels up to 
38’ to 40’ draught and 45,500 tons deadweight. An average 
of 150 ocean-going vessels call at Pulo Bukom every month 
in addition to some 250 small craft and lighters. Not all 
of the 150 ocean-going vessels which call at Pulo Bukom 
every month are tankers; some two-thirds of them are cargo 
and passenger vessels which call there to pick up their 
bunker requirements of oil fuel or diesel fuel. 


The ships owned or controlled by the Royal Dutch/ 
Shell Group of oil companies comprise the largest maritime 
enterprise in the world, with a carrying capacity of close 
on 7,000,000 d.w. tons. 


The total population of Pulo Bukom is about 4000 
including the familes of those who work there. 
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JAPAN’S NATIONAL FINANCE 


The Japanese economy in fiscal 1956 is continuing to 
expand without inflation and as steadily as in fiscal 1955. 
Overall financial demands, however, are increasing yearly 
while the nation’s tax-paying capacity has reached a limit. 
For the national economy to maintain the present desirable 
trend, it is imperative that the policy of balanced finance 
be continued in fiscal 1957. These are the highlights of a 
White Paper on Japanese Finance which the Ministry of 
Finance published. The report, entitled “National Finance 
of Japan,” explains the status of Japanese finances from the 
viewpoint of the national budget for fiscal 1956 and deals 
with the problems involved. At the same time, it points 
out the future course which Japan’s financial policy should 
take. 

The outline of the White Paper is as follows: 


1. Increasing Financial Demands 


Financial activities of the State occupy a greater pro- 
portion of the national economy today than ever before. 
In fact, during the 80 years since the Meiji era, there have 
been only a few instances in which the scope of national 
finance contracted as compared with ithe preceding fiscal 
year. The total budgeted in the General Account for fiscal 
1956 exceeds that of fiscal 1955 by Y21,600,000,000. The 
ratio between the national budget and the national income 
stands at 14.8 per cent in fiscal 1956, a figure slightly less 
than the 15.2 per cent in fiscal 1955. This shows ithat in 
fiscal 1956 greater efforts are being made to meet multi- 
farious financial demands on a priority basis within the 
limits of the national budget. Many problems, however, 
exist concerning the individual items of demand, which in- 
clude the following: 

Appropriations for social security in fiscal 1956 amount 
to Y1138,400,000,000, representing more than 10 per cent of 
the total budget. It is a Y10,000,000,000 increase over that 
of fiscal 1955. In view of the fact that unemployment is 
the most serious problem facing Japan as a result of over- 
population in the postwar years, expenditures for social 
security are more likely to rise than to decline. 

Appropriations for the Defense Agency are increased 
in line with the fundamental policy of gradually strengthen- 
ing the power of self-defense in proportion to the improve- 
ment in the nation’s economic capacity. As a result of 
negotiations with the United States, however, Japan’s share 
in fiscal 1956 of the U.S.Japan joint defense cost was re- 
duced, and so the total defense: appropriations came to 
Y140,700,000,000, representing a Y3,000,000,000 increase 
over fiscal 1955. While the strengthening of an autono- 
mous defense structure is an essential qualification for Japan 
as a member of the Free World, it is no easy task for Japan 
to maintain modern armaments under its existing economic 
capabilities. Although Japan’s defense buildup is being 
strongly urged, a serious problem for Japan’s finance is how 
to coordinate expensive armaments with the low level of its 
national economic power. Defense appropriations, which 
now account for 13.6 per cent of the total national budget, 
will increase further in the future. In this connection, the 
arrangement, which has been reached with the United States 
Government to apply a sliding scale system, starting with 
fiscal 1957, to determine the amount of reduction for Japan’s 
share of the joint defense cost, marks a broad step toward 
settling the problems involved in the formulation of a de- 
fense budget. This, however, does not as yet solve com- 
pletely the issue of preparing a defense system commen- 
turate with the strength of the national economy. 


The appropriations for public enterprises total $141,-- 
900,000,000 in fiscal 1956, representing 14.7 per cent of 
the total budget. Natural disasters, which visit Japan al- 
most every year, undoubtedly impose a big financial burden 
on Japan’s economy. At the same time, food imports, which 
yearly account for approximately one-fourth of Japan’s total 
imports, constitute a serious bottle-neck to the balancing 
of international accounits and the achievement of a self- 
sustaining economy. As for increasing food production, the 
choice between self-sufficiency and imports deserves full 
consideration in light of necessary costs. Use of funds for 
public works also requires reexamination in many cases to 
insure maximum effectiveness. 


For educational and cultural endeavors, appropriations 
in fiscal 1956 amount to Y122,500,000,000. At the same 
time, a total of Y11,400,000,000 has been set aside for the 
advancement of scientific technique. The increase as com- 
pared with fiscal 1955 is more than Y3,000,000,000 in each 
case. This is a result of (1) large appropriations for com- 
pulsory education due to the increase in the number of 
children attending primary and middle schools; (2) in- 
creased expenses of state universities and various research 
institutes; (3) a remarkable increment of spendings for the 
South Pole expedition and for the utilization of atomic 
energy for peaceful purposes. 


Prompt repayment of external debts obviously con- 
tributes to the maintenance of Japan’s credit abroad and 
to greater trade with friendly nations. At the same time, 
it is necessary to take into full consideration the fact that 
repayment of foreign debts beyond Japan’s real capacity 
may create various difficulties at present and in the future. 
Several claims for World War II reparations and for repay- 
ment of economic aid extended to Japan after the war are 
still pending. As a result, the question of foreign debts 
does not appear at the moment to be as serious as it really 
is. There are signs, however, that these pending questions 
are coming gradually to the fore as shown by the conclusion 
of the reparations agreement with the Philippines. A 
special account for the disposal of war reparations and other 
special foreign debts has been newly established in ithe 
national budget, beginning in fiscal 1956. How the war 
reparations and other foreign debts ‘are settled will be an 
important factor in determining the future course of Japan’s 
finance, 


2. Limit to the Nation’s Tax-Paying Capacity 


The per capita tax burden of the nation was ¥27 (both 
state and. local taxes combined) in the year 193436. In 
fiscal 1956, it increased by more than 500 times to Y15,070. 
Even without taking into account the postwar inflatien the 
nation’s per capita tax burden in fiscal 1956 is 1.8 times 
the prewar level. Furthermore, the ratio of state taxes 
to the national income, which was 8.5 per cent in the 1934- 
36 average, rose drastically to more than 23 per cent in 
fiscal 1949. As a result of a series of tax cuts, the ratio 
dropped to slightly less than 14 per cent in fiscal 1956. 
When local taxes are added, the combined ratio in fiscal 
1956 stands at 19.5 per cent against the prewar figure of 
roughly 13 per cent. This shows that the nation’s tax | 
burden remains exceedingly heavy. Despite the successive 
tax reductions in the postwar years, loud complaints are 
heard throughout the nation about tax payments. This is 
due to the enormous rise in the number of persons subject 
to taxation plus the fact that even the low income earners 
are taxed. The after-tax income per capita averages 
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Y58,975 in Japan, whereas the corresponding figure in the 
United States is nine times as much, in the United Kingdom 
3.8 times, and even in Italy 1.6 times as much. 


3. Coordination of National Finance and 
Banking Operations 


This was one of the basic principles embodied in com- 
piling the national budget for fiscal 1956. Besides maintain- 
ing the value of the ,currency, its aim is to utilize to the 
fullest extent possible, civilian funds for the development 
of the national economy. Civilian funds are in abundant 
supply as a result of the easing of the genera] money situa- 
tion. The amount earmarked for loans and investments in 
the national budget for fiscal 1956 total Y259,200,000,000. 
This total, though less than the Y276,700,000,000 estimated 
in fiscal 1955, presupposes the mobilization of Y139,700,- 
000,000 worth of civilian funds to absorb bank and public 
debentures as well as local bonds. It also assumes an in- 
crease in the proportion of civilian funds to be used for 
loans to be extended by the Development Bank and the 
Export-Import Bank. Fortunately, the rate of interest on 
loans extended by general commercial banks continues to 
fall and public deposits are increasing steadily. Thus, the 
mobilization of civilian funds for the State loan and invest- 
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ment programs to the extent mentioned above will not, it 
is believed, exert any heavy pressure on general banking 
operations. 


4. Future Financial Policy 


Japan’s national economy has been greatly stabilized 
and its “expansion without inflation” is being steadily con- 
tinued. Normalization of monetary operations and of the 
national economy as a whole has made remarkable progress. 
There is little likelihood that the national economy will be 
affected by any serious change within the foreseeable future. 
It is expected, however, that international export competi- 
tion will become intensified as supply catches up with de- 
mand as a result of active investments of new production 
equipment in the Western nations since last year. The 
future of Japan’s export trade, thus, warrants no easy 
optimism. It is especially true in the case of Japan because 
its prices of export items remain: generally higher than 
the international level. This trend has become conspicuous 
recently. Under these circumstances, further expansion of 
Japanese exports calls for greater efforts to maintain the 
stability of the yen, and, at the same time, to reduce the 
cost of production. by means of rationalization of enter- 
prises and improvement of productivity. 


TRADE REPORTS FROM JAPAN 


Japan’s trade with West Germany continues to register 
an unfavorable balance as in prewar years, but the recent 
trade arrangement covering the current fiscal year (April 
1956-March 1957) is expected to boost Japanese exports. 
Trade returns since 1952 have averaged approximately 
$60,000,000 a year as follows: 


(Unit: $1,000) 


Ratio to Ratioto Ratio of 
Japan’s Japan’s Exports 
Total Total to Imports 
Exports Exports Imports’ Imports 
(%) (%) (%) 
1952 12,090 0.94 210,547 1.19 58 
1953 24,719 2.18 49,011 2.33 50 
1954 21,568 1.40 43,328 2.20 49 
1955 24,873 127 34,890 1.88 uf 


The current cash payments formula in Japan-West Ger- 
many trade was adopted on October 1,°1955 using transfer- 
ablé pound sterling and restricted convertible Deutsche 
mark. The system, based on the new payments agreement 
concluded in July 1955, replaces the open account formula 
using U.S. dollars which was in effect till September that 
year since 1961. * 


The new payments system aims at facilitating normali- 
zation. of trade between the two countries though a payment 
system on multilateral basis. The governments of the two 
countries also recently concluded a trade arrangement effec- 
tive from April 1956 to March 1957. The arrangement re- 
sulted from negotiations begun in Bonn from October 1955 
with the aim of further liberalizing and expanding trade 
between the two countries on the .basis of the new payments 
formula. Under the trade agreement, West Germany will 
receive the full benefits not only of Japan’s automatic ap- 
proval system for imports but also of the largest foreign 
currency allocation in the impoit budget enjoyed by coun- 
tries of the sterling area. West Germany on her part elimi- 
nated the quota for several import items from Japan and, 


at the same time, increased the import quota for other 
Japanese items. The former includes unbleached cotton 
and, staple fiber fabrics for re-export, canned tuna, bonito 
and crab, tea, fish meal and oil cake. The latter category 
comprised vegetable oil, canned salmon and salmon trout, 
other canned fish, canned tangerine, chemical products in- 
cluding Ajinomoto (condiment), textiles, sewing machines, 
earthenware, buttons and toys. 


These measures are expected to stimulate considerably 
trade between Japan and West Germany, particularly Japan’s 
exports. The scale of trade will probably be expanded to 
$80,000,000, €xports and imports combined. The current 
arrangement, however, is effective for a period of only 
one year. 


TRADE WITH SOUTH AFRICA 


The Union of South Africa has been for years one of 
Japan’s important customers for its textile products and 
continues as such, despite the artificial obstacles which have 
been raised against Japanese exports. Moreover, Japan 
enjoys a favorable balance of trade in its commercial deal- 
ings with South Africa. Japanese exports to the Union of 
South Africa in 1955 totalled £10,730,000 while imports 
amounted to £4,999,000. 


Trade between the two nations was suspended for eight 
years as a result of World War IF. When resumed in 1948, 
Japan exported $1,097,000 and imported $2,192,000. Japan’s 
unfavorable: balance continued in 1949, although the value 
of trade doubled. It was not until 1950 that Japan for the 
first time succeeded in registering a huge export excess— 
£10,586,000 in exports and £1,179,000 in imports. Since 
then, Japan has been exporting more to South Africa than 
she imports from that country. Japan’s exports to the 
Union of South Africa since the prewar period have con- 
sisted chiefly of cotton, silk, rayon, wool and other textile 
products while raw wool hd@s been the main import item. 
These items still remain the principal commodities of trade 
between the two nations to this day. 
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Value of Exports to South Africa 


(Unit: £1,000) 

1953 1954 1955 

Food & Beverages ....---+.eeeeeee 18 29 55 
Textile & Fiber Products. ........ 9,370 9,971 7,744 
Lumber & Wood Products ........ 239 225 677 
Animal & Vegetable Products .... 8 15 19 
Oils, Fats & Waxes .....---+ee 20 9 15 
Chemicals —.. sv cccencencsccrscvene 10 ?6 87 
Metal & Metal Products ......... 271 202 590 
Non-ferrous Metals 369 474 517 
Machinery =... se ees eees 153 187 343 
Miscellaneous 163 295 678 
"PUMA Ske a:4;4;s1e atalo ais ein {etaimi eisai siete ake 10,625 11,439 : 10,730 


South Africa is one of the largest buyers of Japan’s 
textile products. For instance, in 1953, cotton cloth pur- 
chased by that country was the highest in the sterling area, 
accounting for 16 per cent of Japan’s export of that product 
to the sterling bloc countries. South Africa among the 
sterling area countries was also the largest purchaser of 
rayon fabrics, accounting for 25 per cent of the total. 
Staple cloth and wool fabrics ranked second with 20 and 45 
per cent, respectively. Japan’s exports to South Africa have 
been shrinking recently. This downward trend is due to South 
Africa’s policy of blocking imports of low-priced Japanese 
textile products by imposing high customs duties, for reason 
of protecting and cultivating her domestic textile industry. 
Japanese products have thus been handicapped, for they 
must compete with British cotton goods which enjoy the 
lowest tariff rate and with Italian staple cloth which is taxed 
at medium rates. This discriminatory treatment will be 
continued because the South African Government applies 
Article 35 to Japan despite the fact that the latter has been 
acceded formally to the GATT. 


Japan is attempting to take advantage of its acceptance 
into GATT to correct the unfavorable situation. Efforts 
must be made to eliminate suspicions of low wages and un- 
fair competition against which Japan has always been criti- 
cized. Japan is also improving the quality of its goods, 
stabilizing prices and seeking to raise international con- 
fidence in its products. The importance of the Union of 
South Africa as a market’ for Japan’s textile goods will 
most likely continue. Despite that country’s development 
of its own textile industry, it will have to import huge 
amounts of textile products. Japan, therefore, hopes to 
have more exports of textiles to that country. The export 
of capital and industrial goods, however, is also being 
examined in line with the development of various industries 
in South Africa. The fact that Japan’s exports of lumber, 
metal, non-ferrous metal and machinery products are re- 
cently on the increase is an excellent sign. Especially con- 
spicuous are tools, optical instruments, cameras, measuring 
devices, sewing machines, and miscellaneous equipment. 


Value of Imports from South Africa 


(Unit: £1,000) 

1953 1954 1955 

Grain, Foods & Kindred products .. 30 18 918 
Ribeey Gee DOxteie! io cranmiceuav sos 4,387 1,520 2,805 
Lumber, Pulp & Paper ........+... _ _— — 
Animal & Vegetable Products 2 104 26 37 
Petroleum, Oils, Fats & Waxes .... — —_ 7 
Chemical Materials & Chemicals .. 629 315 490 
Metallic Minerals & Metals 2 12 183 12 
Non-Metallic Minerals & Coal 549 529 506 
Machineryiwe OO BOOuSE! isd. satstails.o\ 0 0 0 
Medical Supplies & Equipment .... —_— -- _— 
WiineelintieOUs. © Zeieas ic0<c%s cose oe oa 27 91 220 
PR ata sia ieee winaigi nanan 8in-6.5.0 2,685 4,999 


5,801 


Japan’s imports of wool from South Africa rose steadily 
in the postwar years owing to the increased demand at 
home. Purchases went up from £698,000 in 1951 to 
£3,465,000 in 1952, and to £4,387,000 in 1953. A major 
factor for this increase was larger purchases from the 
sterling area as a result of the remarkable efforts of Japan 
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to facilitate imports from the sterling area. South Africa 
ranked after Australia as the largest supplier of wool to 
Japan. Japan was forced, however, to shift imports from 
the open accounts area in the latter half of 1954 because 
of the deterioration in her pounds holdings. Imports in 1955 
have registered a slight rise. Wool imports from South 
Africa will increase if Japan’s favorable foreign exchange 
position is sustained. 


EXPORT OF FIREWORKS 


The export of Japanese fireworks is rapidly becoming 
a big business. More than $600,000 worth of display and 
toy fireworks were exported in 1955, chiefly to the United 
States. With the domestic market saturated, the annual 
increase of production must seek foreign buyers. The 1955 
export figure was double that of the previous year. Fire- 
works manufacture constitutes an important part of the 
small and medium-size enterprises. Exports are growing 
rapidly as can be seen in the following table: ; 


Display 
Fireworks Toy Fireworks Total 
OBA Gi riarssatsse:sralaainiaita aie ete $ 90,873 $212,483 $303,356 
BOR ea aceite anses tsisinis $145,048 $455,000 $600,048 


Principal buyers are the United States, Central and 


South America, Europe, the Middle and Near East. The 
United States alone imports 60 per cent of the total. The 
Middle and Near East follow with 15 per cent. Central 


and South America and Europe take 10 per cent each and 
the Far Eastern market five per cent. In recent years, ex- 
ports to the sterling area have been increasing. Fireworks 
exported from Japan are used mainly for Independence Day 
festivals of various countries and for Christmas and Easter 
events as well as for expositions, carnivals and parties. They 
are also used for toy pistols. 

Ten to 20 per cent of the total exports are display 
fireworks and 80 to 90 per cent toy fireworks. Among toy 
fireworks exports, 60 per cent of the total are cracker balls 
and caps, followed by yoyos and rockets. ‘As for display 
fireworks, main exports are daylight and night shells of 3 to 
8-inch diameter. 


Production, Sales, Stocks and Exports of Japanese Fireworks 


(Unit: Yi-million) 
Sales 
Production (including 
exports) Exports 

1952 200.6 198.6 36 
1953 249.5 247.0 54 
1954 : 293.6 286.2 109 
1955 (Up to September) 326.3 318.2 144 


Japanese fireworks can be roughly classified into set 
fireworks, display fireworks and toy fireworks, They are 
sub-divided as follows: Set fireworks—Framework fire- 
works, successive burst fireworks and water fireworks. Dis- 
play fireworks—Noise fireworks, splitting fireworks, hang- 
ing fireworks and bag fireworks. Toy fireworks—Cylin- 
drical, noise, string, figures and paste. Of these three, the 
development of display fireworks has been unique. The 
beauty of Japanese night shells is unparalleled in the world. 
Manufacturers of fireworks in Japan belong, without excep- 
tion, in the medium or gmall business category. The 
majority are minor makers, Out of a total of 352 manu- 
facturers, as many as 342 have less than 80 employees. 


Classification of Fireworks Manufacturers 
With 1to99 With 30 to 99 


employees employees Total 
Number of manufacturers 342 10 352 
Total number of 
employees sw... es eee 1,770 441 2,211 
Production’ .is05..02%5.6 Y195,780,000 130,520,000 ¥326.300,000 


In the case of those specializing in the manufacture of 
display fireworks, the number of regular employees is ex- 
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PIECE WORK IN CHINA 


The State Council, after a long period of preparation, 
recently promulgated its decision on what is euphemistically 
called “the reform of the wage structure,’’ but which is 
based on and dominated by the socalled capitalistic principles 
of incentive. The final decisions were foreshadowed by the 
Minister of Labour’s report to the June 29 session of ithe 
National People’s Congress. He then announced how the 
national wage increase of 143% would apply to the different 
sections of the intelligentsia and the proletariat. Minister 
Ma Wen-jui told Congress that highly skilled workers would 
receive an 18% wage increase this year and workers in heavy 
industry a 15% increase. For top level scientists and tech- 
nicians the increase will reach 36% in Peking. Workers 
in the growing iron and steel centre of Taiyuan (Shansi) 
will get a 20% increase, more than the national average, 
because their wage level has been lower than other places. 
In other fields, the salaries of primary school teachers will 
go-up 32.88% and the wages of the staffs of the people’s 
committees in the hsiang village units will go up by as 
much as 68.76%. Employees in Government offices, workers 
in light industry, and some other sections will receive in- 
creases below the national average, no doubt because they 
fare relatively well already. 


The general principle adopted was “pay according to 
work,” and the Minister added that decisions on these wage 
increases had been arrived at in nation-wide discussions 
over a considerable period, involving the workers and the 
trade unions, managements and government departments. 
Improvements had been made in the reward, bonus, and 
piece work systems in the course of the national adjustment 
of wages. He criticised himself, as is the way of the Com- 
munists, for the fact that ‘wage increases in the past two 
years were not commensurate with the increase in labour 
productivity.”” At the same time, while insisting there had 
been a general improvement in standards and conditions, 
the Minister criticised enterprises that forced the workers 
to work unconscionable hours as a means to exceed targets. 


The comment in the People’s Daily on the State Coun- 
cil’s directive emphasises the vital importance of wage re- 
form in its effects on the development of national economy 
and on the livelihood of many millions of workers. All 
must understand the nature of the decision and the spirit 
underlying the wage policy and wage reform programme of 
the Party and the State, and why the wage scales, wage 
relationships, and wage systems should be decided in such 
a way, “and not in another way.” The rate of wage in- 
crease is decided by the rate of the raising of labour pro- 


tremely small, numbering only two or three. In the busy 
season, however, they usually increase output by hiring five 
to 20 temporary workers. On the other hand, most of the 
top fireworks manufacturers have more than 10 workers in 
regular employment. Those manufacturers producing both 
display and top fireworks operate on a comparatively large 
scale. Manufacturers are distributed widely throughout the 
country and engage in the production of fireworks peculiar 
to their respective districts. This trend is particularly 
strong among the manufacturers of toy fireworks. For 
example, paste fireworks’ are produced mainly in the Kanto 
area, string fireworks in Nagano Prefecture, cracker balls 
in Shizuoka Prefecture, cylindrical fireworks in Aichi Pre- 
fecture, -paper fuse fireworks in Osaka Prefecture and rockets 
in Fukuoka Prefecture. 


ductivity. At the same time, it was warned, the rate of 
wage increase must also be lower than the rate of the rise 
of labour productivity. For there must be a definite amount 
of accumulation of capital for Socialist construction, to 
ensure the expansion of reproduction and to ensure the 
growth of the State’s reserve “Otherwise we shall gradually 
exhaust our wealth, and shall never be: able to build up 
Socialism.” 


Some had bigger increases in others. This, explains 
the People’s Daily, is because of the principle of payment 
according to work, the industrialisation policy of the State, 
and the existing wage conditions. Higher increases are pro- 
vided for the heavy industry departments, the key construc- 
tion areas, the higher skilled workers and the scientific and 
technical workers. Higher increases are also provided for 
primary school teachers, workers’ in supply and marketing 
co-ops, and hsiang cadres. A marked question in the wage 
reform work is that of promotion for many workers. There 
has been too rigid control in recent ‘years over promotion 
of workers and during the present enforcement of wage 
reform this question has to be solved. It is suggested that 
there should be a practical standard for technical grading, 
and that the work of examination and appraisal should be 
earnestly taken up, so that those workers who have made 
real technica] progress and should be promoted, will be so 
promoted. As to staff members, a practical list of posts 
and the numbers of holders of each is to be drawn up, so 
that they may be placed in their proper grades. 


“The piece rate system of wages is the system that will most easily 
realise the Socialist principle of payment according to work,’’ said the 
People’s Daily editorial. ‘‘Whoever works the more and the better will 
get more wages. Accordingly, during and after the current wage reform, 
there must be consolidated-and expanded the system of piece rate wages. 
There must, however, first be established a labour’ norm that is practical, 
based on technical skill and advanced on the average.’ 


In some factories, mines and especially in some capital 
construction projects, there are often instances of the suspen- 
sion of work or idleness, and so factors causing such idle- 
ness will have to be removed. The supply of daily living 
necessities, especially the supply of subsidiary foodstuffs, is 
a question which is very closely related to the work of wage 
reform. The masses of workers, as everybody knows, wel- 
come the wage reform scheme because they expect to get 
more wages to have access to more food, more clothing and 
more necessaries. But if they receive more money and 
cannot get the things they want to buy, or if food and 
clothing, especially subsidiary foodstuffs, are increased in 
price pari pasu with the increase in wages, then the latter 
will be of no real significance. For this reason, the con- 
trolling departments—especially the commercial departments 
and the people’s councils of cities and of industrial and 
mining areas—are expected to make a good job of the supply 
of consumer goods, especially subsidiary foodstuffs. 


But the warning is issued that even after wage reform 
and wage increase, not all the difficulties in the living 
conditions wili be solved. Many existing questions such as 
housing, medical service etc. still have to be solved in a 
planned manrier and with active enthusiasm by the competent 
departments, particularly the leadership personnel of the 
enterprises and the workers of trade unions. The industrial 
enterprises are enjoined especially to carry out the rational 
utilisation of their funds for awards, workers’ welfare funds, 
and labour insurance funds, so that they may play a more 
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THE PASSIVITY OF ENTREPRENEURS IN 


As soon as the session of the National People’s Congress 
ended in Peking the Government arranged a conference last- 
ing three days with “transformed” industrialists and busi- 
ness men to secure their co-operation in the next stage of 
the Socialisation movement. Though the Government rushed 
the entrepreneurs off their feet by the sudden haste with 
which it changed private enterprise into joint ownership at 
the beginning of the year, it has been very cautious indeed 
about the next step and has permitted the enterprises tu con- 
tinue under much the same management as before, with a 
change of signboard only. Many of those dispossessed of their 
enterprises not unnaturally greatly resent it. While a great 
number showed their deep vexation of spirit over the ter- 
roristic ‘“five-anti” campaign by dropping off rooftops to their 
death, on this occasion revenge by the diehards takes the 
form of complete passivity: a sort of sitdown strike. The 
Government has depended en the trade unions of the workers 
themselves, and on younger’ industrialists more sympathetic 
with the motives of the new regime, to help in the re- 
organisation entailed and in running the enterprises after 
they have changed their status. 


_—_— 


active role in the improvement of the workers’ living con- 
ditions. 


New workers in various departments of the national 
economy will reach 840,000 this year, and the additional in- 
come by all office employees and workers due to the increase 
of wages will reach 1,250 million yuan. The State appro- 
priates about 1,000 m. as labour insurance fund. But the 
workers’ housing problem is acute, and this was reflected in 
the National Work Conference on Labour Insurance, Living 
and Housing and at the National People’s Congress which 
followed, at which many deputies urged the solution of the 
housing problem. About 900,000 workers’ families all over 
the country are in desperate need, though during 1953/55 
newly built workers’ quarters covered an area of over 
30,000,000 square metres. Building of houses on such a 
colossal scope is without precedent in China’s history. 


But the industrial population has kept on rising and 
outpaced housing. Im Mukden (Shenyang) housing  in- 
creased 31.2% over 1949 but the number of workers rose 
by 217%. The Yumen Mining Affairs Bureau stepped up 
housing fourfold, but the workers increased nearly twelve 
times. Many workers have difficulty in finding any place to 
live in and some “cuddle in sewage tunnels,” to quote an 
editorial in the People’s Daily of June 26. When people 
have to sleep in the bathroom, the cave, a gun fort, when 
two families or three generations have to share the same room, 
and when newly wed people have to live apart because of ttie 
lack of housing, it becomes a social problem, it says.’ When 
the widely known big department store in Peking, with a staff 
of more than 1,000 employees, opened for business, not a 
single person had given thought to the problem of ‘staff 
quarters. Some 27 million square meters of housing are 
urgently needed to accommodate the people actually house- 
less. A big boost has been given to housing funds in the 
national Budget for 1956 and State departments and enter- 
prises will build and repair quarters covering an area of 
12 m. square meters. But more cannot be diverted to hous- 
ing at the expense of. State construction items, and there- 
fore “all available positive factors must be mobilised to 
solve the housing problem.” The railway and coalmine 
systems have started their own housing and their example 
should be generally followed, 
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The problems still to be solved are many and various, 
and though an industrialist agreed at the conference that 
the long speech by Vice-Premier Chen Yun had presribed 
solutions for many of them, they were not all agreeable. 
The conference in Peking was, however, very useful in 
enabling both the industrialists and businessmen, on the 
one hand, and the Ministers of Trade, Industry and Com- 
merce and representatives of the Federation of Trade Unions 
to express their opinions and wishes. About 200 former 
entrepreneurs attended the discussions with the officials, 


which centred on the welfare and work of _ private 
shareholders, their -relations with the State representa- 
tives, and sales_ policies. One vexed question—that 


of the rate of interest for shareholders whose property has 
been transformed—elicited positive assurances. The indus- 
trialists and business men were assured that dividends on 
private shares for the first half of the year would be paid 
soon and that hereafter they would be paid each quarter, 
at the rate of 5% for private shares in joint enterprises. 


A number of industrialists and businessmen criticised 
the State representatives for not consulting them enough on 
management and production; for their failure to utilise 
more fully the long experience of some of the industrialists; 
and for the failure to give their initiative proper encourage- 
ment. Nor did all of them support Vice-Premier Chen 
Yun’s recommendation for the free purchase of commodities. 
The manager of the Jen-Li Woollen Mill, for example, as 
well as other industrialists, showed concern. They held it 
would be too troublesome for factories themselves to sell 
the goods not purchased by State commercial departments 
and said that the circulation of capital might be retarded. 
The Minister of Foreign Trade, Mr. Yeh Chi-chuang, ac- 
cepted the criticism that some people with extensive experi- 
ence in foreign trade were not appropriately placed at pre- 
sent, and said that such people would be invited to help 
departments under the Foreign Trade Ministry. After the 
introduction of joint ownership, he said, foreign trade or- 
ganisations had become too big and this had caused slowness 
in work. 


After a brief controversy as to whether dispossessed 
capitalists should be allowed to receive State health bene- 
fits, Vice-Premier Chen Yun said that improved relations 
between the industrialists and the Government departments 
would depend upon the efforts of both parties. 


Communist cadres have been warned that if the new 
regime in joint industria[f and commercial enterprises is to 
be successful, they must work closely together with the so- 
called backbone elements—that is, those “progressives” 
among the industrialists and merchants willing and able to 
play positive roles in urging their fellows to co-operate with 
the Government. These are said to have increased both in 
number and in quality,.but in order to make their work 
effective the Party workers must have a clear understanding 
of their roles and standards. At the same time the back- 
bone elements must be able to understand the laws of social 
development (as defined by Karl Marx), they must know 
and have a grasp of their “destiny,” and they must as- 
sociate that destiny and the direction of social progress 
with the future of the State. “They’ should stand on the 
side of the CCP and the People’s Government,” says an 
editorial in the People’s Daily, “give publicity to Party 
policies and State laws and decrees, as well as policies con- 
cerning Socialist transformation. They should set personal 
examples in the matter of being patriotic and: law-abiding 
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AMERICA AND SOUTHEAST ASIA 


By Ramon Toledo 


George H. Weightman, scholar specializing in Chinese 
communities abroad, has gone beyond the usual description 
of oriental ghettos in host. countries and made a com- 
parative study of their conditions in the U.S. and in Asia. 


Only in comparatively modern times have the Chinese 
mastered long-distance migration. They have learned to 
move, however, in order to take advantage of “striking 
differences in economic opportunity.” 


Over 90% of the American-Chinese have come from 
the southeast Chinese province of Kwangtung. Although the 
area of Kwangtung is only that of the Philippines, its popula- 
tion is over 40 million. Prior to World War II, the poorer 
western sectors were supported largely by remittances from 
overseas emigrants. Add to such a population-pressure the 
discovery of gold in mid-19th century America, and one can 
understand why immigration to the United States tripled 
between 1860-1890. At first they were welcomed, to help 
develop the new western coast; they were even made special 
gifts of land grants. The Burlingame Treaty of 1868, ex- 
pecting tremendous trade with China, furthered the entrance 
of Chinese. However, by 1900, fear of economic competi- 
tion invoked racial antagonism. When mining and railroad- 
ing booms settled back to normal and jobs became scarce, 
rioting and even massacres late in ,the century resulted. 
Finally, the Treaty of 1880 suspended immigration for ten 
years and was followed by the Exclusion Act of 1894. 


To survive as’a minority, the Chinese learned to dis- 
tribute themselves throughout the country. Furthermore, 
they turned from industry and mining, to non-competitive 
pursuits, the nu kung, work usually done by women in China, 
such as cooking and washing. Because the Chinese accepted 
an inferior position, they were -tolerated, although they 
tended to live segregated in ghettos (“Chinatown’’) in large 
cities. According td Weightman, “The Chinese ethnic group 


and in accepting Socialist transformation. They should 
also help the Government to correct erroneous understand- 
ing and an attitude of resistance in commercial circles re- 
garding Socialist transformation.’”’ They are also required 
to associate closely with the masses and represent the legi- 
timate interests and rational views of industrial and com- 
mercial circles. They may not be able to attain 100% 
standards, but they should be unceasingly educated. 


‘Different views are held by industrial and commercial 
circles on how to be a progressive backbone elenient. Some 
are of opinion that such elements should be: freed from 
production and should devote themselves entirely to de- 
mocratic national associations or industrial and commercial 
associations so that they may have time to keep work going. 
Others hold that backbone elements will do bettér if they 
concentrate their efforts on doing a good job of the enter- 
prises so that they may set personal examples. Both views 
are regarded as one-sided. Some of the progressive back- 
‘bone elements are “haughty and complacent.” Either they 
are afraid of hardships or they are isolated from the 
masses. They should examine themselves and strive for 
progress, and Party and Government organs should try to 
guide them. + 

It is quite clear that the Government is getting much 
less active co-operdtion than it needs from the entrepreneurs 
whose enterprises’ have been more or less taken over. 


can be described as the most repressed, withdrawn, and 
passive minority group in America.” 


The disproportionate sex ratio (285 males to 100 
females, in 1940) causes emotional tensions which help to 
explain the Chinese concentration on organized prostitution 
and related vices. From 1924 to 1930, they could not even 
bring their oriental wives to America: the result has been 
called the ‘mutilated family’ or the phenomenon of the 
“married bachelors.” Yet an attempt has been made con- 
stantly to continue the traditional closeknit Chinese family 
system, whenever possible. 


Each American “Chinatown” possesses at least one 
Chinese language school (Cantonese, not the national lang- 
uage). Classes are held after the American public schools 
close in the afternoons. The new generation are likely to 
speak ‘Chinglish,” but.at least their elders are satisfied 
that the old culture is not being broken all at once. 


Within their ghettos, every Chinatown has organized its 
own exclusive “local government,” often aimed at keeping 
peace among the tongs—secret societies which may be guilds, 
a custom known in Chinese culture 2,000 years. Many of 
the tongs, in the past, have been connected with criminal 
activities, gambling and vice. 


Chinese immigrants to Southeast Asia tend to be more 
varied than those admitted to America: coming from the 
three. provinces of Fukien, Kwangtung and Kwangsi, they 
represent as many as nine dialect groups. In the past, this 
has often been the cause of economic rivalry between migrat- 
ing “tribes.” 


Although historically most of Southeast Asia, at one 
time or another, were connected in some form with succeed- 
ing Chinese empires, southward migration is a recent move- 
ment. Previously, their ancestor worship would have made 
any desertion of graves to be considered as unfilial. How- 
ever, political and economic necessity has succeeded in 
breaking the hold of such attitude. 


At present, there are ‘at least ten million Chinese in 
Southeast Asia. Thailand has over two million; while half 
of Malaya’s five million population are Chinese. 


The interest of the Chinese has heen largely commercial, 
not political or nationalistic. Yet because of their business 
success, they have usually managed to exert strong pressure 
in local politics. During long colonial rule, they acted as 
middlemen and retailers between Westerners and the native 
population. 


Both migrating groups have come from the same general 
area, where they were subservient to the domjnant northern 
Chinese. In both they lived apart, although assimilation 
through intermarriage is more common in Southeast Asia 
than in America. (This has been offset, however, through 
recent nationalistic outbursts among both the Chinese and 
their host countries). 


The tongs are more important in Asia than in America; 
on the mainland, for example, with the advent of com- 
munism, thesé secret societies function more and more with 
political overtones. 


Socially and economically the greatest contrasts are 


evident: in America, the Chinese are passive, withdrawn into 
non-competitive occupations; however, in Southeast Asia 


‘ perhaps because of their colonial history it is the native 
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FAR EASTERN 


Economic Review 


ECONOMIC LETTER FROM MANILA 


Atlas Consolidated Mining and Development Corp. will 
build a combined smelter and refining plant to produce 
metallic copper from the concentrates produced at its Toledo 
mine on Cebu. The plant will be installed at Sangi near 
Toledo, where Atlas has its ocean-loading facilities. It will 
have the capacity not only to process the 10,000-ton-per- 
month concentrate production, which is planned for the 
Toledo mine by the end of this year, but will also be able 
to handle a similar amount from future Atlas operations 
or from other Philippine copper mines with ores amenable 
to the same metallurgical or chemical treatment. The 
establishment of the smelter refinery at Sangi will mean an 
important saving to Atlas in transportation costs, since 
inter-island freight rates are high and present inter-island 
vessels do not have the facilities for loading and hauling 
the concentrates. An additional advantage of the location 
is the fact that the greater percentage of Philippine copper 
in the future is expected to be produced in the region of 
the Visayan islands, of which Cebu is a part. Atlas pro- 
poses to establish a new 40,000-kw power plant to supply 
the smelter-refinery, a proposed acid-fertilizer plant, the 
concentrating mill and other operating units at the mine. 
This plan is expected to cut Atlas power costs in half. 

The Philippine government is going into the shipping 
business in order to combat the rising freight rates charged 
by private companies. Pres. Magsaysay authorized the 
manager of the government-owned National Development 
Co. to start negotiations for the purchase of ocean-going 
vessels and to discuss ways and means of acquiring ocean- 
going ships from Japan as part of the reparations settlement. 
The N.D.C. acquired three ships from Japan but leased them 
to a private operator. The President may shortly release to 
N.D.C. P20,000,000 for the purchase of ships as provided 
for in the Overseas Shipping Act of 1955. Jose Panganiban, 
N.D.C. general manager, received an offer from an American 
company to sell five 10,000-ton ships launched about six 
years ago. These vessels could be bought for 20% down 
and the rest on extended terms. 

The Philippines is negotiating with British Common- 
wealth countries to begin trade with them in convertible 
sterling. Arrangements are almost concluded for trade with 
West Germany in marks. West Germany’s over-all reduc- 
tion of tariffs by 30% should prove beneficial to Philippine 
exporters. Many firms in Germany would like to exchange 
manufactured goods ranging from machinery to sausages 
for Philippine hemp, logs and copra. 

The Jaffre Manufacturing Corp. of the United States 
expressed a desire to transfer part of its wood-working 
plant to the Philippines. The company has been using 
Philippine lauan processed in Japan. The company would 
welcome an opportunity to go into partnership with Philip- 


population that tend to be passive, not the Chinese. Chinese 
schools teach not Cantonese, but Kuo yu (modified Man- 
darin, the Chinese national language). And economically, 
they are considered a group with frightening means of 
control. 


Because their numbers are small and because of their 
inferior position, Chinese in America are likely to adjust 
and therefore to be assimilated quickly; while the gap widens 
in Asia, despite the fact that racial discrimination does 
not exist and massacres have not been heard of since the 
mid-18th century. The Asian host countries are as puzzled 
about the future of their guests as the immigrants them- 
selves. 


pine interests or tie up with an existing local plywood manu- 
facturer, and to transfer machines, technical equipment and 
staff provided the Philippine government would bear the 
expense of the transfer. 

The Philippines is favorably situated to become the 
major supplier of salt to its Asian neighbors. The long 
dry season here is ideal for salt production, whether for 
export or to supply the large domestic demand. Im spite 
of this fact, the Philippines at present is producing only 
enough table salt for its own use. Industrial salt is still 
being imported. To help make up for this deficiency the 
Salt Industry of the Philippines, Inc.—backed by P3,500,000 
from Tabacalera—is preparing to set up a salt plant with 
a capacity of 50,000 tons annually near San Jose, Mindoro. 
Another company is planning a plant in Pangasinan. 

Philippine cigar exports to the United States are still 
falling far short of the allowable quota. Im the first five 
months of this year the Philippines sent the United States 
only 1,293,450 cigars which represents less than 1% of the 
quota. Among other Philippine quota products to the U.S. 
only sugar will be able to fill its allotment for this year. 
Other products, which will not, include buttons, coconut oil, 
cordage, and tobacco. 

Experts of the U.S. Interior Department’s Bureau of 
Mines are attempting to design a commercial nickel mill 
capable of exploiting the vast Philippine deposits of low- 
grade nickel ore. Several private firms are interested in 
setting up mills in the Philippines if a commercially ac- 
ceptable design can be worked out. At the Bureau of 
Mines development laboratory in Oregon tests are being run 
to see if sugarcane wastes, or bagasse, can be used as a 
reducing agent in separating the nickel and iron out of the 
ore. If this should prove feasible, it would also be a boost 
for the Philippine sugar industry. The experiments are 
being financed by the I'C.A. with a view to strengthening the 
Philippine economy. In the past nickel milling has been 
geared to ores containing larger percentages of the valu- 
able metal. The nickel content of Philippine ores is 
generally assayed at only one to two percent. Iron in the 
two types of Philippine ores ranges from 13 per cent in the 
so-called serpentine to 46 per cent in those known as laterite. 


The development of Philippine mineral resources needs 
to be speeded up, a U.S. government mining expert declared 
(Elmer W. Pehrson, chief of the Division of Foreign Activi- 
ties of the United States Bureau of Mines). The exploita- 
tion of the country’s minerals by government and private 
organizations was not proceeding at a pace consistent with 
the nation’s need for industrial expansion. Increased 
mineral production would provide the Philippines with dollar 
and sterling credits needed for imports. The United States 
is a profitable market for Philippine minerals, since the U.S. 
has a huge requirement for minerals that have to be imported 
from all over the world. 

Commercial enterprises dominated the Philippine in- 
vestment field during May. Out of a total of 423 original 
business names registered during the month with P19,484,267 
as aggregate investment, 252 were commercial enterprises 
with a capital participation of P6,651,819. Other types of 
business accounted for the remainder. 

Dollar reserves on June 29 stood at $285,610,000, a 
decline from the June 20 figure of $287,820,000. The Gold 
Price on the free market was at a nominal 107.75 pesos 
per ounce, bullion at a nominal 107.50, in mid-July. The 
currency issue of the Central Bank on June 29 stood at 
P719,040,000, as against P716,670,000 on June 22. 
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COMMERCE 


RICE PRODUCTION AND TRADE 


No reliable figures are available for the world total 
paddy production in 1955/56. General indication is that 
it was slightly higher than in 1954/55. Among importing 
countries, the most noteworthy improvement occurred in 
Japan, which harvested 3.5 million tons more paddy than 
in the previous year, and 4.5 million tons more than in 
1953, which was a particularly bad year. Among exporting 
countries, Thailand and Cambodia had a marked recovery 
in production after the poor harvests of 1954/55. In For- 
mosa, 130,000 tons more paddy was grown in 1955/56 than 
in 1954/55. The two largest producers of rice, China and 
India, were formerly grouped with the importing countries, 
but they are at present so near to self-sufficiency that they 
cannot be assigned to either of the groups of exporters or 
importers. According to Chinese reports, the 1955 crop 
was a good one, but so far no selling pressure has been 
shown from China in foreign markets. The Indian estimate 
places the 1955/56 crop at about 36 million tons (paddy 
equivalent). 

In 1955 world trade in rice made a further recovery 
from the low level in 1953. This expansion occurred con- 
trary to expectations. At the beginning of 1955 it seemed 
that imports into India and Japan would be lower than 
in 1954, and such a contraction did occur. There was, 
however, a marked increase of imports into Hongkong, 
Malaya, and Singapore, as a result of the lower price levels. 
Towards the end of 1955, Indonesia and the Philippines 
became buyers of rice, after having reduced their imports 
to low levels in the latter part of 1954 and in the earlier 
part of 1955. In 1956 Indonesia’s imports expanded {ur- 
ther. In March, Indonesia concluded an agreement with 
the United States whereby the latter would supply 250,000 
tons of rice against payment in local currency, with a pro- 
viso that the major part of these funds were to be used 
for development in Indonesia. An unexpected development 
this year has been the appearance of Pakistan as a buyer. 
A sharp rise in prices in East Pakistan led the government 
to ship rice from West to East Pakistan—while prohibiting 
exports—and to procure further supplies from abroad. <A 
recent agreement with the United States assures the import 
of about 160,000 tons of rice, of which about 60,000 tons 
are a donation, while the remainder is against payment in 
local currency. 

The pressure of stocks on markets is less than it was 
towards end 1954. To some extent this is due to an abso- 
lute reduction in the quantity of world stocks, but to a 
great extent this development is the result of a shift in the 
location of stocks, which now are held mainly by the United 
States Government. Owing to the poor crops of 1954/55, 
there was practically no carry-over at the end of 19385 in 
either Cambodia or Thailand. Stocks in Viet-Nam were 
reduced by the need to feed the large influx of refugees 
from North Viet-Nam and political conditions make it diffi- 
cult for existing stocks to be available for export. The 
recent purchases by Pakistan indicate that there is now no 
exportable surplus in that country and the prohibition of 
exports of rice from India, which was decreed on 20 January 
1956 for all sales made after that date, is a sign that stocks 
are not excessive in India. It is the intention of the Indian 
Government to maintain reserve food stocks. The only 
substantial exportable stocks in Asia are in Burma, where 
the carry-over at the end of 1955 was 600,000 to 800,000 
tons of rice. 

At the beginning of 1956 the world’s main exportable 
rice stocks were held in the United States; 540,000 tons 
of milled rice equivalent, mainly of the 1954 crops, plus 
1,200,000 tons of paddy (equivalent to 800,000 tons of 
milled rice) of the 1955 crop. In March 1956, agreements 
were announced whereby the United States would dispose, 


during 1956 and 1957, of over 400,000 tons of milled rice to 
Indonesia and Pakistan, and negotiations were in progress 
with other countries, including Japan and the Philippines, 
for further disposals of government held stocks. Some of 
the recipients of the United States surplus stocks may be 
acquiring them in order to build up reserve stocks and thus 
world stocks would not be diminished by the whole amount 
of these United States shipments. Present indications are 
that only little of the rice moving under the agreements 
will go to build up reserve stocks in the importing coun- 
tries. 

The decline in rice prices has continued into 1956. 
This is particularly true of prices fixed by governments for 
rice entering international trade. Thus, in February/March 
1956, the governments of Burma and Thailand announced 
their prices for the 1955/56 crop. The Burmese price has 
been fixed on the basis of Ngatsein Small Mills Specials, 
42 percent brokens, at £36.5 per ton (or $100 per metric 
ton) f.o.b., against the price of £43.5 prevailing a year 
ago. Prices on Burmese government-to-government contracts 
also have been reduced. Thus the price of the quantity to 
be delivered to Ceylon in 1956 was originally fixed at £46 
according to the long-term contract of 1954, but this rice 
will now be invoiced at £386 f.o.b. Following on the an- 
nouncement of the 1955/56 crop prices for Burma, Thailand 
also adjusted its prices for the current crop. The price of 
medium quality rice, which previously was £1 above the 
Burmese price, will now be £32 per ton, f.o.b. 


In the absence of wars and civil unrest, the forces 
making towards equilibrium are gaining strength in the 
world rice market. Lower world prices are discouraging 
production and stimulating consumption. Further drastic 
acreage restrictions have been announced in the United 
States. If no change is made under the new farm legisla- 
tion, the 1956 acreage will be 15 percent below that of 
1955 and 386 percent below that of 1954, a total reduction 
of 366,000 hectares in two years. This cut in acreage is 
accompanied by a cut in the support prices, which are at 
present expected to average $89 per ton of paddy. In other 
important rice exporting countries, though there is no pre- 
sent indication of any restriction of production, there are 
indications of a slowing down or even a stop in the expan- 
sion of area. Government plans in Burma and Viet-Nam 
appear to have given up the intention to bring back under 
rice cultivation the area which was abandoned in the periods 
of military operations. In Thailand, there was no aban- 
doned area, but the authorities there do not seem to intend 
to expand the area under rice except as a result of irriga- 
tion schemes now being completed. There may even be a 
contraction in the area under rice in the recently opened 
uplands in northeast Thailand which have proved less suitable 
for the cultivation of rice than of other crops. All the 
governments of Southeast Asia are continuing their efforts 
to raise the yield per hectare, partly with a hope that this 
will reduce the unit cost of rice. Some of the main import- 
ing countries of Asia continue to aim at increasing their 
rice production, but there are indications that this expan- 
sion may not increase faster than the growth of the local 
population. 


The rice economy does not function in isolation. Move- 
ments in the supply and demand and, above all, in the price 
of alternative foods and in particular of other grain have 
important bearing on the rice economy. World supplies of 
wheat continue to be plentiful, and although the price of 
wheat has been sustained well on world markets, large 
quantities are moved on special terms and this may keep 
down the éxpansion of the demand for rice which might 
otherwise have taken place, 
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HONGKONG EXCHANGE 


For the week .of 30th July to 4th August, 1956 
U.S.$ 
T.T. ike Notes Notes 
Date High Low High Low 
30/7 3610 605 606% 601% 
31/7 610 606 606% 602% 
1/8 607 60614 605% 602% 
2/8 60714 606% 605% 603% 
3/8 619 614% 615% 611 
4/8 616% 615 614% 611% 
D.D. rates: High 616% Low 603.. 
Highest and lowest rates in July 


were: T.T. at 610 and 594, and Notes 
at 6062 and 5884. 


Trading totals for the week: T.T. 
US$3,450,000; Notes cash US$515,000, 
forward US$4,580,000; D.D. US$470,- 
000. World news continued to do- 
minate the market. Rates firmed up 
to another high record. New York 
cross rate touched the low rate of 261. 
Local firm market was justified. Bus'- 
ness in the Exchange increased very 
much and value of seats appreciated 
also. As to its-future, a healthier out- 
look is expected. Future trend of the 
market will depend on world news. In 
the ‘f.T. sector, all round buying again 
appéared with sellers occasionally hold- 
ing back. In the Notes market, specu- 
lators remained overbought though 
some of them liquidated to take their 
profits. Interest favoured sellers and 
aggregated $3.37 per US$1,000; specu- 
lative positions averaged US$3 million 


per day. In the D.D. sector, market 
was active also. 
Yen: Interest for change over ag- 


gregated $3.30 per Yen 100,000 in 
favour of sellers, and cash quotations 
‘were $1,425—1,415 per Yen 100,000. 


Far Eastern Exchange: Highest and 
lowest rates per foreign currency unit 
in HK$: Philippines 1.8725—1.83, 
Japan 0.0147—0.014425, Malaya 1.872, 
Vietnam 0.0658—0.0645, Thailand 
0.276—0.27. Sales: Pesos 360,000, 
Yen. 120 million, Malayan $420,000, 
Piastre 10 million, Baht 7 million. 


Agreed Merchant T.T. rates: Banks 
selling and buying per foreign currency 
unit in HK$: England 16.202—16.10, 
Australia 13.016—12.757, New Zealand 
16.202—15.867, United States 5.839— 


5.755, Canada 5.948—5.861, India 
1.216—1.205, Pakistan 1.218—1.204, 
Ceylon 1.219—1.207, Burma 1.216— 
1.205, Malaya 1.889—1.871; selling 
per foreign currency unit in HK$: 
South Africa 16.236, Switzerland 


1.3838, Belgium 0.117, West Germany 
1.389. 


Chinese Exchange: People’s Bank 
Yuan remained officially at 6.839 per 
Pound, 0.427 per HK$, 80.50 per 
Malayan $100, 51.40 per 100 Indian 
or Pakistan Rupees, 58.50 per 100 
Swiss Frances, and 234.50 per US$100. 
Locally, yuan notes at $1.70 per Yuan. 


Taiwan Dollar remained officially at 
15.65—15.55 per US$ and 2.74—2.72 
per HK$; local rates for notes at $164 
—160 per thousand, and remittances at 
162—157. 


Bank Notes: Highest and lowest 
rates per foreign currency unit in 
HK$: England 16.12—16.05, Australia 
12.50, New Zealand 14.38—14.20, 
Egypt 15.25, South Africa 15.78— 
15.77, India 1.1875—1.1825, Pakistan 
0.815—0.79, Ceylon 1.00—0.98, Burma 
0.52—0.51, Malaya 1.8384, Canada 
6.175—6.10, Cuba 4.80, Philippines 
1.93—1.91, Switzerland 1.36, West 
Germany 1.38, Italy 0.0093, Belgium 
0.105, Sweden 1.00, Norway 0.70, 
Denmark 0.77, Netherlands 1.43, 
France 0.0146—0.0142, Vietnam 0.072 
—0.0685, Laos 0.07385—0.072, Cam- 
bodia 0.085—0.078, Sandakan (in 
North Borneo) 1.50, Indonesia 0.19— 


0.186, Thailand 0.272—0.27, Macau 

0.995. 
GOLD MARKET 

Date High .945 Low .945— Macau .99 
20/7 $2651% 262 Low 272% 
31/7 265% 262% 

1/8 264% 262% 

2/8 263% 262% 

3/8 267% 266% 27614, High 

4/8 267% 26556 


The opening and closing prices were 
262 and 267, and the highest and lowest 
2674 and 262. Highest and lowest in 
July were 2658 and 2574, Influenced 
by the Suez Canal news, the market 
was strong by speculative buying and 
prices appreciated by 2 per cent. The 
market was active and changed to more 
speculative tradings than actual import 
and export business. Future trend of 
the market will follow the movement 
of US$ rates, which are expected to 
widely fluctuate. Interest for change 
over favoured sellers and aggregated 
$3.45 per 10 taels of .945 fine. Trad- 
ings averaged 15,500 taels per day and 
amounted to 93,000 taels for the week, 
in which 19,200 taels‘ were actual de- 
liveries (4,100 taels listed officially 
and 15,100 taels arranged privately). 
Speculative positions averaged 41,200 
taels per day Imports came from 
Macau and totalled 18,050 taels. One 
shipment of 67,000 fine ounces reached 
Macau in the week. Exports amounted 
to 12,500 taels (6,500 to Singapore, 
4,500 to Indonesia, and 1,500 to Ran- 
goon). Differences paid for local and 
Macau .99 fine were $12.40—12.20 and 
11.70—11.40 respectively per tael of 


-945 fine. Cross rates worked were 
US$37.93—87.90, and 80,000 fine 
ounces were contracted at 387.915— 


37.89 C.LF. Macau. US double eagle 
old and new coins quoted at $268 and 
226 respectively per-coin, and Mexican 
gold coins at 286.50—282 per coin. 


Silver Market: 800 taels of bar 
silver were traded at $6.00 per tael; 
1,000 $ coins at $3.85 per coin; and 
20 cent coins remained at $2.94 per 
5 coins. 


FAR EASTERM 


Economic REeviEw 


Market Situation: The action taken 
by Egyptian Dictator Nasser about the 
so-called nationalisation of the Suez 
Canal has caused the local financial 
markets many restless days. Sterling 
has been weaker in New York’s free 
market already because of West Ger- 
man sales of sterling (acquired over 
a long period by German exporters and 
which is now being sold at free mar- 
ket discounts). The Suez situation 
has further caused sales of sterling as 
investors, and speculators, at a time of 
crisis usually hedge in US$. What- 
ever one may argue, the US$ remains 
the most preferential currency in our 
time. Local speculators were betting 
on a slight decline of sterling in terms 
of US$ and try to profit from the pre- 
sent situation. Anxious investors, 
with idle funds in Hongkong, have 
switched over into US accounts and 
this trend may continue for some time 
until the Suez _ situation’ becomes 
clearer. Gold has also profited from 
the present weakness of HK$ and 
speculation as well as hoarding has 
been active. But the anxiety will soon 
be over and the free market cross rate 
of HK$, in line with the readjustment 
of the free market New York rate for 
sterling, will return to what it was a 
short while ago. International specu- 
lation has taken advantage of the slight 
weakness of sterling which resulted 
from German sales of sterling and 
when suddenly the Egyptian action on 
Suez aggravated the downward trend 
of sterling, investors in many countries’ 
bought funds in US by sell'ng, on free 
or black markets, their sterling hold- 
ings. The position of sterling is sound 
and strong. So is the position of the 
HK$ which is freely convertible in gold 
and foreign exchange. Those who sold 
HK$ and bought, at the high rates 
prevailing now, US$ and gold, will find 
that they have been ill-advised, and 
when repatriating their funds they will 
discover that they have lost a few per 
cent of their capital. 


HONGKONG SHARE 
MARKET 


July 30 to August 3 


Egypt’s nationalisation of the Suez 
Canal Company brought about a selling 
rush in the local stock exchange on 
Monday. With the exception of HK 
Banks and Union Ins., prices (particu- 
larly utilities and real estate company 
shares) registered a general decline. 
The following day, quotations recover- 
ed slightly but profit-taking invited low 
buying offers. Trading slowed down 
on Wednesday and Thursday when in- 
vestors assumed a wait-and-see attitude. 
On Friday, the uncertain Suez Canal 
situation prompted more selling and 
prices further declined. The turnover 
for the week aggregated $6.49 m. but 
closing rates: were lower than those for 
the previous week. 
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Shares July 27 Last Week's Rates Ups and Downs 
Highest Lowest Closing 
WK Rank sa. 1670 1670 1650 b 1670 s firm 
990 990 980 985 —$5 
9.35 9.20 8.90 8.90 —45¢ 
93.50 92 89 89 —$4.50 
42.50 42 40.50 42 8 —50¢ 
14.70 14.60 14.20 14.20 —50¢ 
70 69.50 67 67 x—$3 
1.50 1.50 8 1.45 1.475 —24¢ 
15.80 15.60 14.80 14.80 e=6i 
25 24.80 23.90 23.90 —$1.10 
142 b 139 135 b 135 b —$7 
ee 114 115 5 112 b 112 b —$2 
Light (0) .... 25.10 24.80 24 24 —$1.10 
Light (n) .... A 22.40 22.20 21.70 21.80 —60¢ 
Electric = ...........- 32.50 82.25 31 81 —$1.50 
Telephone ......... : 26 25.60 24.60 24.60 —$1.40 
Cement Sesdcovcesce 37.25 36.75 35.50 35.50 —$1.75 
Dairy Farm ........ 16.60 16.50 16 16 —60¢ 
Watson ...... aeioutas 12.80 8 12.40 11.90 b 12.10 —10¢ 
Amal. Rubber ...... 1.525 1.55 1.50 1.50 —2h¢ 
Textiles see oni acsueic 4.65 4.45 4.30 b 4.40 n —26¢ 
Nanyang =... 2....0 000 7.60 7.0 7.60 8 7.60 s barely steady 
Monday: The market reacted un- 
favourably to the week-end. news over Decks, Wharves & Godowns 


the Suez Canal situation; under heavy 
ap- 


selling pressure losses ranged up to 
proximately 4% in some issues. 
day’s turnover amounted to 
million. Tuesday: 


The 
$1.97 


scale profit-taking checked the advance 


and in some cases, prices receded frac- 
in the 
afternoon. The day’s turnover amount- 
Wednesday: The 
turnover 


tionally; the market steadier 
ed to $1.76 million. 
market -turned dull; the 
amounted to $610,000. © Thursday: 
Buyers adopted a cautious 


situation; prices yielded slightly. 
turnover amounted to $700,000. 
day: The market continued to 


prices declined further umder 
pressure. The 
$1.45 million. 


turnover amounted 


Closing Rates on July 31, 1956 


H.K. Govt. 


844% Loan (19384 & 1940), 90% nom, 
344% Loan (1948), 89 b. 


Loans 


Banks 


H:K. & S. Bank, Ex. Diy., 1650 b; 1670 s. 
H.K. & S. Bank (Lon Reg), £96 nom. 


Bank of East Asia, 248 nom. 
Insurances 
Union Ins., 990 nom. 


Lombard Ins., 47 8. 
China Underwriters, 8.85 5. 


Investment Companies 


Allied Investors, 5.40 s. 
Yangtsze Finance, 6.80 nom, 
H.K. & F.E. Invest., 11.40 8. 


Shipping 


Douglases, 600 nom. 

Indo Chinas: (Pref.), 14 nom, 

Indo Chinas (Def.), 35%4 nom, 

U. Waterboats (O), 23.20 b. 

U. Waterboats (N), 22.20,b. 

Asia Nav., 1.20 b; 1.225 sa. 2 
Wheelocks, 9.20 b; 9.30 s; 9.20 sa. 


At the opening of 
the morning session the market made a 
fair recovery. Towards noon small light 


attitude 
pending clarification of the Suez Canal 
The 
Fri- 
be 
affected by the Suez Canal situation; 
selling 
to 


H.K. & K. Wharves, 91 b; 91/91% sa. 
Sh. Hongkew Wharves, 90¢c nom. 
H.K. Docks, 41% b; 43 s; 41% sa. 
China Providents, 14.40 b; 14.40 sa. 
S’hai Dockyards, 1.05 nom. 


Mining 


Raub Mines,’ 34, nom. 
H.K. Mines ,6c s. 


Lands, Hotels & Bldgs. 


H. & S. Hotels, 15% b; 15.60 8; 15%4/.60/ 
-40/%% wa. 

H.K. Lands, 69 b; 69% 8; 69/69% sa. 

S’hai Lands, 50c s. 

Humphreys, 20.10 b; 20.40 8; 20.10/.20 sa. 

H.K. Realties, 1.475 b; 144 6; 1.475 sa. 

Chinese Estate, 360 nom. 


Public Utilities 


H.K. Tramways, 2444 b; 24.80 5; 24.80 sa. 

Peak Trams (F. Paid), 75 nom. 

Peak Trams (P. Paid), 37% nom. 

Star Ferries, 139 b 

Yaumati Ferries, 112 b; 115 s. 

China Lights (Fully Pd.), 24.60 b; 24.80 s; 
24.80/.60 sa. ~ 

China Lights (Partly Pd.), 22.10 b; 22.40 s; 
22.10/.20 sa. 


“H.K. Electrics, 82 b; 82%, 8; 32/3214/82.- sa. 


Macao Electrics, 9.10 b 

Sandakan Lights, 8.90 s. 

Telephones (Old), 25% b; 25.60 8; 2534/.60/ 
wy sa. 

Telephones (New), 24.90 nom. 

Shanghai Gas, 90c nom. 


Industries 


Cements, 36% b; 36% 8; 36%4/%/%4 sa. 
H.K. Ropes, 13% s. 


Metal Industries, 1% nom. 


Stores 


Dairy Farmg, 16.40 b; 16% 8; 16% sa. 
Watsons, 12.30 b; 12% 8; 12.40 sa. 
L. Crawfords, 29.40 b. 

Cald. Macg. (Ord.) 29.90 nom. 
Sinceres, 1.80 nom. 

China Emporium, 8.90 nom. 

Sun Co., Ltd., 1.60 nom. 

Kwong Sang Hong, 197 b. 

Wing On (HK), 61 b. 


Miscellaneous 


Chnia Entertainments, 18 nom. 
International Films, 20¢ nom. 
H.K. Constructions, 3.80 nom. 
Vibro Pilings, 18% nom. 
Marsman Investments, 6/- nom. 
Marsman (HK), 65c nom. 
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Cottons 


Ewos, 85c nom. 

Textile Corp., Ex, Rts., 4.36 b; 4.45 8; 4.40/ 
45 sa. 

Nanyang Mill, 7.60 nom. 


Rubber Companies 
Amal. Rubber, 1.525 b; 1.55 8; 1.55 sa. 


Ayer Tawah, 1.30 nom. 
Java-Consolidated Estates, 65c nom. 
Langkat, 1% s. 


Rubber Trust, 1.60 b. 
Shanghai Kelantan, 82c _b. 
Shanghai Sumatra, 34, nom. 
Sungala, 85c b. 


SINGAPORE SHARE 
MARKET 


With the prices of Malaya’s two 
staples at satisfactory levels, markets 
slowly forged ahead. Industrials, Tins 
and Rubbers were firm and there was 
a greater volume of business. 


There was a good turnover in Fraser 
& Neave from $1.924 to $1.974, in 
Hammer & Co. at $2.874 and $2.90 and 
in Straits Traders especially, around 


' $24, but at the close due to a scarcity 


of scrip on offer, buyers were bidding 
$243. Wearne Bros. had business at 
$2.973 & $2.983, Henry Waugh had 
buyers at $1.40 and Straits Times were 
in demand up to $2.824. Wm. Jacks 
were steady around $2.823, Robinson & 
Co. at $1.50 and Straits Steamship at 
$133. Malayan Cement had buyers at 
$1.63 and Malayan Collieries improved 
to $1.02. Union Insurance rose to 
$533 by Friday and Hongkong Banks 
(H.K. Register) were taken at $9074 
& $910 cum dividend and at $895 ex 
the £2 interim. 


The threat of a strike of about 16,000 
workers in 60 mines did not appear to 
have any effect on the Tin share section 
which had a number of. satisfactory 
rises. 


Kuchai improved to $1.90, Talam 
Mines to $1.874 and Sungei Way to 
$3.35. On the other hand, the Petaling 
announcement that in view of the cur- 
rent low rate of outputs from Nos. 5 & 
6 dredges and the consequent heavy 
decrease in revenue, the Board considers 
it advisable to defer for the time being 
consideration of any further dividends 
in respect of the current financial year, 
resulted in business down to $3.15 at 
the end. 


London took Lower Perak to 17/3. 
Kuala Kampar were better with buyers 
at 29/3, Laruts went from 7/3 to 8/- 
and Rawang Tinfields from 8/9 to 
9/43. : 


Siamese Tin had a number of trans- 
actions at 9/14 and Malayan Tin were 
taken locally at 10/- and from London 
at 10/3 including stamp. 


Selected Rubber shares were in de- 
mand. Teluk Anson. surprised by 
jumping from $1.15 to $1.35, presum- 
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ably in the belief that a further area 
will be absorbed by the Telok Anson 
township. Ayer Panas were taken to 
$1.15, Kluang Ords. to $1.13 and Sun- 
gei Tukang to $1.55. Tapah Rubber 
which had exchanges at $2.75 fell to 
$2.45 before recovering to $2.55 buyers. 


There was a better turnover in local 
loans and an increased off-take from 
the London market of tax free issues to 
non-residents. 


Western Titanium were steady and 
taken at A5/14 & A5/2 but Oil Search 
fell off to A17/6. 


JULY TRADE REPORTS 


Cost of most imports from Japan, 
Europe, UK and US advanced during 
the month. The pending increase in 
freight rates along almost every ship- 
ping route further discouraged dealers 
here from booking new orders; market 
prices of many items were lower here 
than new indents. Meanwhile, demand 
from Indonesia, Thailand, South Viet- 
nam, Laos and Cambodia remained 
selective and did not show much im- 
provement after the decline in June. 
As a result, exports totalling $249,795,- 
076 were $7.3 m. more than in June 
while imports declined from $371,931,- 
455 to $347,430,408. However, com- 
pared with July 1956, last month’s 
figures were better: imports up by $80.4 
m. and expor:s by $59.5 m. The ag- 
gregate for the first seven months this 
year is $4,581.9 million, an increase of 
$1,096 m. over the total of $3,485.9 
m. for the same period in 1955; imports 
up by $575.1 m. and exports by $520.9 
m. 


China Trade: China signed trade 
agreements with North V:etnam, 
Czechoslovakia and Finland; concluded 
more transactions with Japan, France, 
Austria, Pakistan, Syria and New Zea- 
land; sent to HK an increasing number 
of new products but bought only selec- 
tive items from the local market., Peking 
also increased transhipments through 
here to SE Asia and Japan. Among 
these dealings were 100 tractors from 
UK, 41 motor cars from HK, US$7 
million worth of wool tops, machinery 
and equipment from France, and 
100,000 tons of rice to Pakistan and 
Japan. To promote more exports to 
SE Asia, Peking instructed export or- 
ganizations and factories in Shanghai 
and Canton to effect prompt deliveries, 
improve packings and to standardize 
export qualities. Peking did not buy 
any rubber from Singapore or Malaya. 
Colombo reported Peking had com- 
plained that only 79% of the rubber 
shipped to China by Ceylon met the 
specified standards while 11% was 
described as poor quality. To HK 
traders, Peking offered to supply capital 
goods (textile machinery, knitting ma- 
chines, automatic loofms and _ hosiery 
machines, mining equipment, printing 


machines, machine tools and construc- 
tion metals) in addition to light indus- 
trial products and staples. In the hocal 
market, Peking agents manipulated sup- 
plies of various staples to stimulate 
prices. As a result of the curtailed 
supply of live hogs, poultry and vege- 
tables from China prices here advanced 
considerably since mid-June. When 
prices had gone up, Peking sent here 
over 3,000 head of live hogs and large 
numbers of chickens and ducks. Supply 
of eggs also resumed. Prices, how- 
ever, remained high. 


Taiwan Trade: To earn more foreign 
exchange, Taipei encouraged exports of 
industrial products sucht as vacuum 
flasks, bicycles, sewing machines and 
electric meters by facilitating imports 
of raw materials and by granting loans 
to factories manufacturing these items. 
To protect her domestic industries, 
Taipei banned imports of plate glass, 
bicycle parts and 16 types of herb 
medicine. Trade negotiations were 
conducted with Lebanon, the Philip- 
pines, Spain, Italy and South Korea. 
Taipei also planned to send trade mis- 
sions to Thailand, Vietnam, Cambodia, 
Laos, the Philippines, Singapore, Indo- 
nesia, Japan, South Korea and Hong- 
kong. As a passive measure against 
Peking’s trade expansion, Taipei an- 
nounced that Taiwan would boycott all 
dealings with foreign firms, including 
Japanese, which do business with 
Peking. Contracts for car tyres from 
Italy were therefore signed with firms 
which had not traded with Peking. The 
Central Trust of Taiwan asked several 
Japanese firms to submit written 
guarantees against doing business with 
Peking. To HK, Taiwan shipped sub- 
stantial quantities of sugar, live hogs, 
fruits, ginger, tea, feather, citronella 
oil, textiles, camphor tablets, garlic and 
other staples. Shipments from here to 
Keelung consisted mostly of paper, in- 
dustrial chemicals, pharmaceuticals, 
metals, dyestuff and foodstuff. 


Japan Trade: Trade between Japan 
and China continued within the frame- 
work of the agreement signed last year 
providing for each way trade worth 
£30 million. One Japanese firm sold 
30,000 men’s wrist watches (valued at 
US$168,000) to Peking. <A_ private 
Japanese trade mission vis'ted Peking to 
conduct preliminary talks for the 
renewal of the agreement expired in 
May and to arrange for the exchange 
of permanent commercial representa- 
tives between the two countries. Japan 
hopes to expand the annual trade 
volume to £42 million each way. Japa- 
nese steel manufacturers want to im- 
port as soon as possible, 300,000 tons 
of iron ore and large quantities of coal 
from China. During the first six months 
this year, however, Japan exported 
£8.7 m. worth of goods and imported 
£13.1 m. from China. The actual 
situation was not too encouraging parti- 
cularly when Peking, at end of July, 
warned Tokyo that unless Japan lifts 
trade restrictions against China, Japa- 
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nese goods (industrial equipment and 
machinery etc.) will not be considered. 
Instead, China would depend on Euro- 
pean countries for supplies and equip- 
ment. HK’s imports from Japan re- 
mained at the June level with Indo- 
nesia, Thailand, Laos, Cambodia and 
South Vietnam still importing Japanese 
goods via HK though at a much re- 
duced volume. There was a consider- 
able increase in the number of orders 
from these sources for shipments direct 
from Japan or via HK with L/Cs trans- 
ferred by local dealers to Japanese 
suppliers. As a result, dealers here 
further curtailed their own booking of 
Japanese products towards end July, 
particularly when indents advanced. 
Among imports from Japan, cement, 
metals, and paper retained strong local 
demand and in the case of metals sup- 
ply was short. Due to her recent 
heavy exports of metals and _ rayon 
yarn, Japan was short of these items 
for her own industries. Tokyo there- 
fore bought 17,000 tons of steel plate 
from Australia and in addition, ear- 
marked US$27.65 m. for imports of 
200,000 additional tons of steel plates 
to meet her domestic demand. From 
HK, Japan bought substantial quanti- 
ties of scrap iron and China produce. 
Japan also offered to buy 50,000 tons 
of maize from Australia immediately 
at premium prices followed by an an- 
nual purchase of 200,000 tons. At 
present, Japan imports almost 200,000 
tons of maize annually from South 
Africa, America and HK and about 
6,000 tons from Australia. In SE 
Asia, Japan continued its trade ex- 
pansion. The Bank of Tokyo will soon 
establish a branch in Singapore. With 
Djakarta, Tokyo was negotiating the 
processing of US cotton into yarn and 
piecegoods for Indonesia. With India, 
Japan will establish a joint research 
committee on economic cooperation. 
Japan is also supplying the major 
portion of supplies and equipment re- 
quired by South Vietnam, Laos and 
Cambodia for rehabilitation and recon- 
struction programmes financed with US 
Aid Funds. 


Korea Trade: The shortage of ex- 
change for civilian imports and .the 
restriction on imports financed with 
ICA funds curtailed the volume of 
Korea’s purchases from here. To- 
wards end of month, Seoul earmarked 
more exchange for various imports. 
Enquiries reached here covered chiefly 
paper, cloth, metals, pharmaceuticals 
and industrial chemicals. Seoul also 
wanted to buy 10,000 tons of wheat 
flour. Buying offers were generally 
very low and many transactions failed 
to materialize because dealers here had 
to replenish their stocks at higher 
prices, Meanwhile, more goods pre- 
viously shipped to Korea under D/P 


terms returned here because importers 


in Seoul failed to take delivery of 
these imports. 


Indonesia Trade: On July 2, HK 
and Indonesia signed an agreement in 
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Djakarta under which HK will supply 
Indonesia with US$3.5 .million worth 
of cotton yarn; payment for yarn will 
be made with US cotton. Exports 
from here to Indonesia remained active 
but new orders reached here from 
Djakarta during the month were much 
less in number than in April and May. 
Shortage of foreign exchange in 
Djakarta was one of the reasons for 
the curtailment of imports from here. 
Towards end July, the Bank of Indo- 
nesia announced that Indonesia’s for- 
eign currency reserves were continu- 
ing to dwindle. The Government re- 
duced the amount of foreign cur- 
rency -that must be held against money 
in circulation. Due to sluggish ex- 
ports and the increasing gap between 
official and black market exchange 
rates, a devaluation of the Indonesian 
currency appeared imminent unless a 
loan could be obtained from the Inter- 
national Monetary Funds. However, 
Indonesia’s direct trade with Japan 
was the main cause of HK’s decline in 
exports to Indonesia since June. To 
stimulate exports, Djakarta removed 
duty on rubber exports. Authorities 
there also intended to earmark about 
2,200 million rupiahs to subsidize ex- 
ports but due to financial difficulties 
the plan was shelved. In her trade 
with China, Indonesia had accumulated 
a trade debt of £4 million. Djakarta 
announced that the debt would be clear- 
ed by shipping rubber to China. Peking, 
however, offered to buy tin and oil. An 
Indonesian trade mission will therefore 
visit Peking in August to discuss these 
problems because export of tin and oil 
to China is still under embargo. 


Thailand Trade: Bangkok continued 
to deny that there was any direct trade 
between Thailand and China but an- 
nounced that all imports with prices 
competitive enough would be allowed 
regardless of their origins and added 
that direct shipments from China would 
cut down the cost of Chinese staples 
and products. Bangkok also offered 
200,000 tons of rice to Peking and in- 
dicated that the trade would be 
balanced by purchasing from China, 
foodstuff and industrial products which 
are enjoying increasing demand in Thai 
markets because of their attractive 
prices. Meanwhile, Thailand _ still ob- 
tained most of her supply of Chinese 
products through HK. Orders reached 
here from Bangkok also covered HK 
manufactures and Japanese goods. Thai 
Economic Minister visited here to study 
business conditions and to discuss the 
promotion of trade between Thailand 
and HK. He stated that Thailand 
would continue to procure Japanese and 
Chinese products through HK. How- 
ever, towards end of month, Bangkok 
curtailed purchases from here because 
cost of imports from HK became too 
expensive for Thai market which was 
saturated with commodities imported 
during the past three months. Imports 
from Thailand remained active through- 
out the month. Rice, live cattle, teak 
logs and squares, sawn timber, feathers, 
beans and other staples constituted the 


major portion of shipments from 


Bangkok. 


Malaya & Singapore: Cargo move- 
ments between HK and Malayan ports 
remained active throughout the month 
but during the second half month, 
trading slowed down because business- 
men there were preoccupied with pro- 
spects for more direct trade with China 
after the lifting of rubber embargo. 
Peking did not buy any rubber but kept 
the hope dangling before Singapore 
and Malayan merchants. Singapore 
rushed a trade delegation to Peking; 
Malaya will also send a mission to 
China to sell rubber. Both missions 
hope to negotiate barter deals (rubber 
for textiles and other light industrial 
products) if there are any currency 
difficulties. The attitude of Malayan 
and Singapore businessmen was anxious 
and obliging but Peking kept aloft and 
would probably demand cheaper prices 
and the lifting of embargo in her 
negotiations with Japanese merchants. 
On the other hand Singapore responded 
to Japan’s trade negotiations without 
much enthusiasm. After the Govern- 
ment had granted permission to Bank 


of Tokyo to establish a branch in 
Singapore, three Chinese merchant 
associations in Singapore asked 
the Government to place _ restric- 
tions on the entry of Japanese busi- 
ness firms into Singapore because 
they believed that stiff Japanese 


competition would drive many Singa- 
pore merchants out of business and 
lead to widespread unemployment and 
lower government revenue. The three 
associations are: Piecegoods’ Trade 
Guild, Chinese Textiles and Sundries 
Importers Union and Chinese Textile 
Merchants’ Association. They welcome 
the Japanese to open mines, factories 
and fisheries in Singapore but not to 
go there to compete with Singapore 
businessmen. 


The Philippines: Strict import re- 
strictions imposed by Manila curtailed 
the flow of Chinese products from here 
to the Philippines to a very insigni- 
ficant quantity. The bulk of the HK- 
Philippine trade was done on _ barter 
basis. During second half month, 
Manila suspended barter transactions 
with HK and announced that all barter 
licences already issued must be used 
before the end of September. This 
measure will further limit the volume 
of trade between these two areas after 
September. 


Cambodia, Laos and Vietnam: Cam- 
bodia and Laos first relaxed restrictions 
on purchases financed with ICA funds 
and allowed imports from sources other 
than producing countries. Importers 
there therefore bought large quantities 
of Japanese and other products from 
HK. Towards end of month, however, 
restrictions were clamped down again 
and limited shipments from here. to 
HK manufactures only. South  Viet- 
nam maintained strict import control 
throughout the month and bought from 
here only small quantities of paper, 
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cement, wheat flour, garlic and other 
foodstuff, torch and other HK manufac- 
tures. To HK, these states sent large 
quantities of scrap iron and staples 
including feathers, sesame and maize. 
Cambodia and Laos also allowed im- 
ports from China financed with ex- 
change other than that from US aid 
funds. North Vietnam almost stopped 
buying from here but continued to ship 
to the local market staples including 
tea, aniseed oil, potato, mushroom, 
feather, castor seed and maize, 


India and Pakistan: India continued 
to provide steady demand for cassia 
lignea, galangal, torch, firecrackers, 
and rayon yarn in the local market but 
the volume of these purchases was not 
very substantial. To HK, India_ sent 
shellac and small consignments of cot- 
ton yarn and cloth. Imports of cotton 
yarn from Pakistan remained heavy 
throughout the month and in return, 
HK sent to Karachi torch and torch 
batteries, aluminiumware, enamelware, 
wrist watch band, eassia lignea and 
fonograf _ needles. Trade between 
China and Pakistan flourished accord- 
ing to reports from Peking stating, 
“US dumping of surplus cotton had an 
an unfavourable influence on Pakistan’s 
export of cotton. Peking therefore 
increased imports from Pakistan. Since 
1950, China-Pakistan trade averaged 
more than US$30 million each year.” 


Burma Trade: Burma-HK trade re- 
mained steady during the month with 
Rangoon sending here more rice and 
bought in the local market old news- 
paper, canned food, wheat flour and 
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other foodstuff. China’s exports to 
Burma transhipped here showed a con- 
siderable increase during the month; 
the volume actually exceeded Burma’s 
purchases from the local market. In 
Rangoon, Chinese representatives and 
Burmese officials signed a contract for 
the export of Chinese textile machinery 
to Burma; China will also supply com- 
plete sets of equipment comprising 
21,632 spindles and 196 automatic 
looms as well as auxiliary equipment. 
Payment will be made under the pro- 
tocol for the exchange of Burmese rice 
and Chinese exports for 1955/56. Burma 
also negotiated a loan of US$2 million 
annually from Japan for the purchase 
of equipment and service for joint 
undertakings in Burma including a 
fertilizer plant, a motor-car assembly 
workshop, a paper factory and a tex- 
tile mill. The growing influence of 
Chinese and Japanese products in 
Burma will leave little room for the 
development of HK-Burma trade. 


Ceylon Trade: Cargo movements be- 
tween HK and Ceylon were irregular 
and limited to insignificant quantities 
of tea and coconut from Colombo in 
exchange for HK manufactures (tex- 
tiles, hurricane lantern, enamelware, 
ete.) and China produce (dried chilli, 
green peas, garlic, etc.). Shipments 
from here to Colombo were further 
handicapped by the poor unloading and 
discharging facilities there; many 
steamers demanded surcharge for goods 
for Colombo and accepted only a few 
hundred tons at a time. 


UK, US and S. America: The pend- 
ing increase in freight rates prompted 
the rush of shipments between HK and 
UK; HK exported over 8,000 tons con- 
sisting mainly of HK manufactured 
grey cloth, towel, table cloth, khaki 
shirts, rubber footwear, gloves etc. while 
UK shipped here substantial quantities 
of textiles, metals, machinery and 
equipment, electric appliances, foodstuff 
and consumer goods. Department of 
Commerce and Industry started to 
issue ‘(Commercial Sample’’ certificates 
to cover samples to US not exceeding 
US$20. Exports to US improved con- 
siderably and consisted chiefly of torch, 
gloves, plastic products, and other HK 
manufactures and handicrafts. Ship- 
ments of rattan furniture to US slow- 
ed down. Imports from US remained 
very active and the volume was grow- 
ing; among shipments of metals, there 
was one consignment of 1,500 tons of 
blackplate and tinplate for local fac- 
tories. Large quantities of ‘Sunkist’ 
oranges also arrived during the month. 
From Brazil, HK imported over 2,000 
tons of cotton. Export to South 
America included cassia lignea and 
other China produce as well as HK 
manufactures such as textiles, fire- 
crackers, enamelware and _ torchlight 
cases. 


Trade with Europe: Cargo movements 
between Europe and HK were so busy 
that shipping spaces available before 
September 1 were all booked up. Deal- 


ers here, however, placed only a very 
small number of new orders for Euro- 
pean goods because of the increased 
cost. Towards end of month, banks 
here increased marginal deposits from 
15% to 20% for L/Cs covering im- 
ports of woollen piecegoods, metals, 
paper, machinery and pharmaceuticals 


from Europe. Some banks wanted 
30% for L/Cs covering industrial 
chemicals and canned goods. Heavy 
arrivals during the month brought 


about a tight money market because 
local importers were required to re- 
deem their bills which they had earlier 
anticipated to meet during the next 
two months. 


Other Countries: New Zealand 
ordered HK manufactured plastic pro- 
ducts, umbrella, textiles and metalware 
for shipments before Xmas. Imports 
of Australian wheat, hide, wooltops, 
frozen meat, fruits and dairy products 
remained substantial but Australia’s 
purchase from here was reduced and 
during the month only a very insigni- 
ficant quantity of woodoil, textiles, 
gloves, rattan furniture, vacuum flask, 
torch and embroideries was shipped out. 
Exports to Ryukyus were steady but the 
volume was not impressive; wheat 
flour, biscuit, dairy products, leather 
shoes and other consumer goods con- 
stituted the major portion of orders 
from Okinawa. North Borneo sent 
"here over 3,500 tons of sawn timber 
and bought from the local market 
substantial quantities of cement and 
other building materials. Local dealers 
also rushed shipments to Africa (direct 
as well as via Europe) in view of the 
pending increase in freight rates but 
during second half month such ship- 
ments slowed down because heavy 
shipments had caused prices in African 
markets to drop. Banks here there- 
fore discouraged D/P shipments to 
Africa. HK imported newsprint from 
Canada when supply from US and 
Europe dwindled. To Canada, HK 
shipped rattan furnitures, gloves, pre- 
served ginger, frozen prawn, cassia 
lignea and other foodstuffs and HK 
manufactures, 


Freight Rates: In addition to the 
pending increases in freight rates for 
HK-Europe, HK-US, HK-UK and HK- 
Japan routes; rates for HK-Persian 
Gulf ports, HK-Ceylon, HK-Indonesia, 
HK-Singapore, HK-Penang and HK- 
Africa runs will also be hiked. 


China Produce: Demand from Japan 
remained steady but the volume of ex- 
ports to Japan declined due to Japan’s 
purchases of some items from other 
sources: green peas from Burma, maize 
from Australia, groundnut kernel from 
Thailand, ete. SE Asia, India, Pakis- 
tan and Middle East made only selec- 
tive purchases and quantities of these 
orders were not very substantial. 
Europe. sent here more enquiries than 
orders because buyers there considered 
prices here high. UK favoured wood- 
oil, aniseed oil and egg products; Korea 
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bought mustard seed; Canada absorbed 
some unscraped cassia; New Zealand 
and Australia procured camphor oil 
and tablets and woodoil. Supply from 
China remained unpredictable and 
quotations from Shanghai and Canton 
for items such as woodoil were higher 
than Peking’s direct offers to Europe 
and UK. Dealers here therefore ob- 
tained more supply from Burma, Thai- 
land, Philippines, Vietnam, Laos, Cam- 
bodia, Taiwan, South Korea, and Tai- 
wan. Items which retained steady de- 
mand throughout the month included 
maize, sesame, groundnut kernel, cassia 
lignea, groundnut oil, rosin, menthol 
crystal, silk waste, raw silk, garlic, 
dried chilli and beans. 


Paper: Trading was limited to selec- 
tive demand from various sources: 
Korea bought newsprint in reels, wood- 
free printing, transparent cellulose 
paper, sulphite, kraft, tissue and mani- 
fold; Thailand favoured newsprint in 
reams, transparent cellulose paper, 
poster, woodfree printing, kraft and 
glassine; Vietnam was interested in 
woodfree printing, sulphite, kraft, 
cigarette paper; Cambodia in woodfree 
printing; and China in newsprint in 
reels. In many transactions, buying 
offers from Korea and other sources 
were too low ito interest dealers here 
who had to pay more for replenish- 
ments. During second half month, 
however, Seoul agreed to pay higher 
prices to meet the increased cost and 
the turnover improved. Prices were 
firm with newsprint in reels and trans- 
parent cellulose paper leading the ad- 
vance particularly when dealers here 
were slow in the booking of new  in- 
dents. Local demand for various Japa- 
nese and Chinese products remained 
steady throughout the month. 


Metals: New indents from US, UK, 
Europe and Japan all advanced. Dealers 
here slowed down booking because 
prices here were generally lower than 
replenishment costs. This phenomenon 
attracted speculative buying as well as 
orders from China for black plate, 
mild steel plate, tinplate; Cambodia for 
tinplate waste waste, mild steel plate; 
Thailand for mild steel plate, copper 
sheet, galvanized iron sheet, baling hoop, 
steel wire rope; Japan for steel plate; 
Taiwan for zine ingot, mild steel plate: 
and Singapore for tinplate waste waste 
and mild steel plate. As a result, prices 
firmed up. However, during mid-July, 
large quantities of metals arrived from 
UK, Europe and US; mild steel round 
bars alone totalled over 3,000 tons. 
More arrival from various sources was 
expected. Money was therefore tight 
among dealers here who were urged by 
banks to redeem their bills. Some 
importers therefore marked down sell- 
ing offers particularly for mild steel 
round bars. The reduced price of this 
item attracted orders from China for 
2,000 tons as well as demand from Cam- 
bodia, Vietnam, India, Africa, Thailand 
and New Zealand. Iron wire rod also 
eased under heavy arrival; Cambodia 
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and Singapore made purchases. Local 
demand for structural] steel and factory 
items remained strong. Japan con- 
tinued to. purchase scrap iron from here 
but buying offers were lowered because 
South America was offering this item 
at prices cheaper than the local market. 


Industrial Chemicals: Trading was 
slow throughout the month with Korea, 
Taiwan, Thailand and China making 
spasmodic and_ selective purchases. 
Chinese products enjoyed steady local 
demand but quantities involved were 
very small. European and American 
products firmed on increased cost but 
prices here were still below new indents. 
Items which retained overseas demand 
during the month included: Indian. shel- 
lac which declined under marked down 
cost; sodium cyanide which gained on 
advanced indent; sodium hydrosulphite 


which firmed on low stock; sodium 
nitrate which attracted speculative 
buying. Other popular items were 


caustic soda, soda ash, gum copal, lin- 
seed oil, tanning extract, sodium nitrate, 
iron oxide, zine oxide, petrolatum, para- 
ffin wax, formalin, ammoniuni_bicar- 
bonate, lead acetate, lithopone, suk 
phuric acid, oxalic acid, citric acid and 
glycerine. 


Pharmaceuticals: In spite of the 
pending increase in freight charges, 
indents from Japan and Europe were 
marked down in keen competition. 
Prices in the local market were general- 


ly steady on short stocks. Demand 
from various ‘sources showed slight 
centred 


improvement but interest was 
on a small number of items: China was 
keen in quinine, aspirin, PAS, and 
phenacetin powders and enquired: for 


60,000 vials of dihydrostreptomycin; . 


Taiwan favoured atophane tablets, 
calcium-ostelin, cod liver oil, sodium 
salicylate, sodium bromide, sulfona- 
mides, dihydrostreptomycin and penicil- 
lin preparations; SE Asia bought 
dihydrostreptomycin, santonin crystal, 
ascorbic acid, saccharine crystal and 
saccharum lactose. 


Yarns & Piece Goods: The local yarn 
matket was dominated by transactions 
in Pakistan products which retained 
steady demand from Thailand and Indo- 
nesia; over 2,000 bales were shipped 
from here to Indonesia alone. Prices 
of Pakistan products remained low and 
local manufacturers: had to cut quota- 
tions to meet the competition. 
ever, towards end of month, manufac- 
turers here decided not to mark down 
their prices any further; HK yarn there- 
fore turned steady on local demand. 
Indian and Japanese yarn remained 
steady on short stocks. HK cotton 
piecegoods were very steady on orders 
from UK, New Zealand, Australia and 
Indonesia. Djakarta also purchased 
Chinese and Japanese products from 
here while Thailand and Philippines 
bought direct from Japan. Dealers 
here’ booked silk piecegoods from 
Shanghai and Canton to meet the in- 


‘sugar followed the trend 


How- : 


creasing demand for this item from 
India, “Europe and Middle East. 


Rice: Thai rice was very firm through- 
out the month on account of the ad- 
vance in cost and steady local demand 
but towards end of month Bangkok 
marked down prices because high quota- 
tions had driven many buyers to Burma 
and other countries for supply. 
Chinese rice remained popular in the 
local market due to its high quality; 
prices were firm. HK wheat flour was 
popular with South Vietnam, Thailand, 
Singapore and Burma. Trading in 
other products was slow but US and 
Canadian flour improved on advanced 
costs. Towards end of month, the 
wheat flour market revived with Korea 
purchasing 3,000 tons. 


Sugar: Taiwan sugar first declined 
under heavy arrival but when dealers 
here failed to get new quotations from 
Taipei during the second half month 
and when it was learned that supply to 
HK might be reduced on account of 
Taiwan’s heavy commitments elsewhere, 
prices advanced and speculative buying 
was active. Taikoo products were 
marked down by 50c per picul during 
mid-July; demand from local retailers 
and Singapore remained strong. Philip- 
pine brown sugar registered a sale of 
500 tons to China but price later eased 
when more supply arrived. Japanese 
of Taiwan 
products and was firm towards end of 
month. 


Cement: . Japanese cement retained 
very strong local demand and in spite 
of heavy arrival during the month, price 
remained steady; re-exports to SE Asia 
slowed down because these countries 
were buying direct from Japan. China 
continued to send small consignments 
to the local market and also shipped 
via HK to SE Asia. On the other hand 
Peking bought cement from Tokyo to 
meet her domestic demand. Green 
Island products enjoyed steady local 
demand and orders from North Borneo; 


prices were marked up during second’ 


half month, 


COMMODITY PRICES ON JULY 31 


CHINA PRODUCE 


Aniseed Star—Kwangtung, new, $71  picul. 
Haiphong, $56 picul. Rice Bran—Philippine, 1st, 
$23 picul. Wheat Bran—HK, brown, $23.50 picul. 
Camphor Tablet--HK, $3.20 to $3.40 per pound. 
Cassia Lignea—Kwangtung/Kwangsi, $50.80 picul 
or 668 per bale of i-cwt. Cassia Broken— 
Kwangtung, 3rd quality, $33.50 picul; 1st quali- 
ty, export packed, $44 picul. Dried Egg Albumen 
—Tientsin, $6.30 pound. Frozen Hen Egg Yolk— 
North China, £365 per metric ton, c & f Europe. 
Salted Liquid Hen Egg Yolk—Sodium Benzoate, 
new, £375 per metric ton c & f Europe. Duck 
Feather—HK processed, N.N. (85%), $495 picul. 
Goose Feather—HK, GGS (90%), $670 picul. 
Toasted Garlic—Kwangtung, Ist, $125; 2nd, $105 
per quintal cif. HK for forward. Gypsum— 
Hupeh, white, $8.50 picul. Kwangtung, brown, 
$6.40. Fluorspar—Hunan, 85% to 90%, £10/10/- 
per metric ton c & f Japan. Realgar—Hunan, 
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A, export quality, $68 picul. Tin Ingot—Straits, 
99.75%, $735 picul. Heg Bristle—Tientsin, No. 
66, black, 28s per pound c & f Europe; Hankow, 
No. 17, black, 228 10d; Chungking, No. 27, 
black, 18s 5d; Shanghai No. 17, black, 188 11d. 
Raw Silk—Shanghai, white steam filature, 20/22 
denier, AAA, $3,290 per picul cif HK, forward. 
Canton, 20/22, AAAA, $3,105. Rosin—S. China, 
grade AAA, $1,084.per metric ton; grade N, 
£67/5/- per metric ton c & f Europe. Hemp 
Seed—Kweichow, large, $1,400 per metric ton. 
Linseed—North China, $60 picul. Castor Seed— 
Pnompenh, £62 per metric ton c & f Japan. 


Dried Red Chilli—Hunan, $130 quintal. Sesame 
—African, yellow, $73 picul. Thai, black, $63. 
Saigon, brown, $55. Sourabaya, brown, $55. 


Silk Waste—Antung, tussah silk waste, bleached, 
AA, $5.85 per kilo c & f Japan. Tea—Fukien, 
white, 1st, $1,600 picul; black, Ist, $1,750. 
Taiwan, jasmine, powchong, Ist, $320 picul. 
Aniseed Oll—Kwangsi, in drum, $1,400 picul or 
13s 8d per Ib c.& f Europe. Haiphong, in tin, 
$1,280 picul. . Cassia Ofi—Kwangtung/Kwangsi, 
80%—85% in drum, $1,330 per picul or 12s 9d per 
Ib c & f Europe. Haiphong, in drum, $1,300 
picul. Camphor Oil—Taiwan, refined, in drum, 
$170 pieul. Citronella Oil—Taiwan, Aug. for- 
ward, $4.90 pound. Peppermint Oil—Shanghai, 
$24.50 pound; Taiwan, $12 pound. Woodoil— 
Chinese, refined, in bulk spot, $183 picul; in - 
bulk, 3 to 4 weeks forward, ex-Kowloon Rail- 
way Station, $2,950 per long ton; in drum, c & f 
Japan, £197 per metric ton. Vietnam, refined, 
in drum, $171 picul. Turpentine—S. China, lst 
grade, $98 picul. Bitter Aimond—Indian, red 
membrane, $325 picul. Alum—Chekiang, $315 
per metric ton. Insect Wax—Szechwan, $453 
picul. Bee Wax—Kwangsi, £448 per metric ton 
ec & f Japan. Galangal—Kwangtung, 3rd quali- 
ty, export packing, $26 picul. Dried Ginger— 
Szechwan, sliced, $104 picul. Hop seed—N. W. 
China, $42 picul. Kapek—Hainan, Ist, $210 picul. 
Maize—S. Vietnam, yellow, $23 picul; Thai, 
yellow, $23.50 picul; Kwangtung, yellow, $21.50 
picul. Menthol Crystal—Shanghai, $37 per 
pound. Rhubarb—Tientsin, F.A.Q., $36 picul. 
Silk Wadding—Shanghai, forward, $38.50 kilo. 
Groundnut Oil—African, 1% FFA, drum free, 
old, lst, $146 picul; 2% FFA, $140. Tsingtao, 
drum excluded, Aug forward, $128 picul. Shang- 
hai, drum excluded, Aug, $1380 picul. Indian, 
1% KFA\, spot, $143 picul. Thai, in drum, $140 
to $145 picul. ‘Black Bean—Shanghai, $58 
picul; Kwangsi, medium, $39; Thai, old, $27.50. 
Red Bean—Tientsin, let, $58.40 picul; Tsung- 
ming, $52; Tongshan, $53. Soya Bean—Dairen, 
1955 crop, $50 picul, 1954, $47; US, lower quality, 
$48; Thai, $39. Green Pea—Kalgan, $61.50 
picul; Hankow, 3rd quality, $80.50; Middle East, 
$31. Groundnut, shelled—Tsingtao, export 
quality, $130 picul; Philippine, new, brown,. $71. 
Fresh Hen Egg—Hunan, 700 packing, $129 per 
1,000; Hupeh, 680 packing, 1st grade, $125/1,000; 
Shanghai, 800 packing, $133/1,000; Swatow, 700 
packing, $130/1,000. Fresh Duck Egg—Hunan, 
550 packing, $156/1,000; Swatow, 700 packing, 
$175/1,000. 


METALS 


Mild Steel Round Bars—Cont: 3/8" dia, $49 
picul; 1/2”, $47; 5/8” and 3/4”, $46; 7/8” and 
1”, $47. Hongkong: 1/4” to 1” dia, $50 picul. 
Mild Steel Angle Bars—Cont or Jap: 1/8” x 
14%" x 114", $54 picul; 3/16’ x 144" x 14” and 
8/16". x 1%" x 19%", $51.603.1/4" x 2” x 2”. 
and 5/16” x 2144" x 21%)", $52. Mild Steel Flat 
Bars—Cont or Jap: 1/8” x-5/8”" and ” x %”, 
$52 picul; 4%" x 1”, $51; %” x 1” to 2”, $50; 
§3"" x 2%" to 2", $52. .HK: %" x 1%” to 1”, 
$51 picul; 4%" x %"” to 2”, $50. Mild Steel 
Square Bars—Cont or Jap::" to %", $52 picul; 
4%", $51, %” to 1%”, $50. Mild Steel. Plates— 
Jap: 4’ x 8’ x 1/32”, $60 picul; 1/16”, $58; 1%”, 
$59; 3716" and 1/4”, $50. Galvanized Steel Sheets 
—UK: 4’ x 8’, 1/16”, 55c pound; 3/32”, 53c 
pound. Steel Wite Rope—UK: 24 x 6 x 7, 14%", 
$2.10 pound; 1%", $1.60; 2”, $1.48; 2%4”, $1.24. 
HK: 34x 6 x 720 ft, 1”, $1.55 pound; 14%”, 
$1.45; a", $1.10; 2%4", $1.01;° 3", 95c. HK: 
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24%) 6 ox: 720' 1"), $i.803: 2", $k: 20's 8", SL. 
Tinplate Whste Waste—Coked: US, 18” x 24”, 1 
ton skid, $100 per 200 lbs; UK, 18” x 24", 200-lb 
case, $90 per case. Electrolytic: US, 1 ton 
skid, $91 per 200 lbs; UK, 1 ton skid, $89 per 
200 lbs. Misprint: UK, 18” x 24" and larger, 
$47 picul. Blackplate Waste Waste—UK, 18” x 
24” and larger, G29—G33, $56.50 picul. ‘finplate 
—Uk, 20” x 28”, 200-lb case of 112 shts with tin 
lining, $129 per case; 30” x 36’, G24 76c pound. 
Galvanized Iron Sheets—Jap, 3’ x 17’, USSG 26, 
67c pound; USSG 31, $5.90 per piece. Blackplate 
—Jap, 3’ x 6’, G30 to G81, $62 picul. Aluminium 
Sheets—Jap, 4’ x 8’, 99.5% alloy, G22, $2.20 
pound, G26, $2.23. Aluminium Sheets, Rolled— 
UK, 2’ width, 99.5% alloy, G31, $2.25 pound. 
Brass Sheets—(rolled): UK, 12” width, 8 oz per 
8q ft, $385 picul; HK 10 oz to 11 oz per sq tt, 
$300. Copper Sheets—German, 4’ x 8’ x 1/16” 
$3.10 pound. Zine Sheets—Cont, 3’ x 8’, G65, 
$132 picul; G6, $131. Pig Lead—98% alloy, $103 
picul. Galvanized Iron Wire—Cont or Jap: G12, 
G14, G16, $50 picul; G18, $54; G20, $54.50. Steel 
Wire Rod—Cont or Jap: Ist grade, 3/16” and 
7/32", $44.50 picul; 2nd grade, 3/16” and 1/32”, 


$37 picul. Black Pipes—Cont, 18’ to 22’: 1%,” 
dia, $0.40 foot; 1” dia, $0.65; 2” dia, $1.85. 
Gal. Iron Pipes-—Cont, 18'—22”, 4%" dia, bte 
foot; 1” dia, 78c; 1%” dia, $1.08. Wire Nails 


—dJap, 1 picul keg, 1/2” x 18 BWG, $72 picul ; 
%” x 18 BWG, $68; 14%" x 14 BWG, $50. HK, 
%'" x 19 BWG, $67; 1” x 15 BWG, $48. Wrought 
Iron Scrap—lst choice, $365 per ton; 2nd choice, 
3290 per ton. Iron Plate (ship salvage)—1/2" 
and over, $30.50 picul. 


PAPER 


Aluminium Foil—UK, 4%," x 6%", thin $2.20 
pound; 60 gr, 22-lb ream, 20” x 26”, thick, $85 
ream. Prime Glassine—30 gr, 26-lb ream, 30” 
x 40’: French, German or Austrian, $33 ream; 
Italian, $32.50; Japanese, $31.80. Newsprint in 
Keels—5u/52 gr, Jl’: US, 57¢ pound; UK, 54%4c; 
Canadian, 56c; Chinese, 48c; Japanese, 4714c; 
Norwegian, 55c; Austrian, 55¢ pound. News- 
print in Reams—31" x 43’—Continental, 50/52 
gr, 50-lb ream, $29 ream. Norwegian, 40 gr, 
38-lb ream, $23 ream. Japanese, 50 gr, 48-Ib 
ream, $21.20 ream. Chinese, 50 gr, 48/50-lb 
ream, $24.50 rcam. Transparent Cellulose Wrap- 
ping Paper—30 gr, 36” x 39": UK, $75 ream; 
Japanese, $72; Italian, $75. 40’ x 52’: Italian, 
$107 ream; Japanese, $104. 36’ x 39”, Coloured: 
Jap or UK, $95 ream. Art Printing—One-side 
coated, 31” x 43”; 90 gr, 85-lb ream: UK, $98 
ream; Italian, $96; Dutch, $92; US, $97. 88 
gr, 85-lb ream, Jap, $81/$83 ream. Twos-side 
coated: UK, 95 gr, 88-lb ream, $105 ream; UK, 
95/120 gr, 90/110-lb ream, $1.20 pound; Dutch, 
$1.05; Jap, $1. Bond Paper—22"” x 34”, white, 
60 gr, 32-lb ream: Norwegian or Swedish, $29.50 
to $31 ream; Japanese, $23.50. (all with water- 
mark). Woodfree Printing—31" x 43”: Austrian 
or Dutch, 50 gr and below, 43/48-lb ream, 80c 
pound; Japanese, 60/100 gr, 57/100-lb ream, 
65c pound; Chinese, 60/90-lb ream, 63c pound. 
Poster Paper—3l"" x 43”: Swedish, 67/70 gr, 
57/68-lb ream, 80c pound; Japanese, similar 


quality, 74¢c; Chinese, 17.2 kilo, 36-lb ream, $17 
ream, Tissue Paper—Austrian, 25” x 44”, 17 
gr, 1314-lb ream, $18.50 ream. M.G. Pure White 
Sulphite—Continental, 34 gr, 40-lb ream, 35” x 


47”, $28 ream; 50/90 gr, 60/100-lb ream, 68c¢ 
pound. M.G. White Sulphite—Czech or German, 
40 gr, 47-lb ream, 35” x 47", $30.80 ream. 


M.G. Pure Ribbed Kraft—Austrian, 39 gr, 46-lb 
ream, 35” x 47”, $29.50 ream; Japanese, 38/33 
gr, 45/46-lb ream, $28.50 ream; Cont, 60/160 
gr, 75/160-lb ream, 73144c pound. Unglazed Pure 
Kraft—Swedish, 60/140 gr, 75/160-lb ream, 35” 
x 47", 72c pound; Austrian, 100/140 gr, 115/160- 
Ib ream, 70c; Japanese, 80/140 gr, 90/160-gr 
ream, 6le pound. Unglazed Kraft—Chinese, 
40/80-lb ream, 35” x 47”, 58¢ pound. Duplex 
Board—250 gr, 240-lb ream, 31" x 43”: Swedish, 
$147 ream; Czech, $136. 230 gr, 220-lb ream: 
Swedish, $130 ream; Czech, $123; Austrian, $125; 
Norwegian, $127; Finnish, $130. 


INDUSTRIAL CHEMICALS 


Acetic Acid (78/80%)—German, 567c pound. 
Citric Acid—Crystal, UK, $1.80 pound. Granu- 
lar, Belgian, $1.63 pound. Oxalic Acid (Crystal) 
—German, 64c to 71 c pound. Stearic Acid— 
Dutch, needle form, $1.10 pound. Sulphuric Acid 
—HK, 17c Ib. Caustic Soda—Chinese, $107 per 
drum of 200 kilos; UK, $170 per drum of 300 
kilos. Formalin—UK, 38c¢ pound. Glycerine— 
Chinese, $1.75 to $1.85 pound; Dutch, $2.05 
pound. Gum Arabic—Sudan, $1.03 Ib. Gum 
Copal—Malayan, No. 1, $228 per picul. Gum 
Damar—Malayan, No. 1, $310 picul. Red Iron 
Oxide—German, 32c pound, Linseed Oil—UK, 
$142 picul; Indian, $140 picul. Lethopone (30%) 


—Dutch, 364%4c pound. Montan Wax—German, 
$1.80 pound. Paraffin Oil (white)—US, $230 
per drum of 53 gals. Petrolatum—Amber: Ger- 


man, 29¢ pound. Snow White: US, 62c pound. 
Lemon Shellac—Indian, No. 1, $338 picul. Soda 
Ash—Chinese, $24 per bag of 80 kilos; UK, 
dense, $32.90 per bag of 100 kilos. Sodium 
Hydrosulphite—German, $165 picul; UK, $165 
picul. Sodium Cyanide—German, $1.12 pound. 
Sodium Nitrate—German, $21.50 picul. Tanning 
Extract—Mimosa, 52c pound; Quebracho, T5c; 
all African products. Paraffin Wax—US, 143 
degs to 150 degs AMP, 90/94-lb paper carton, 


383 picul. Zinc Oxide (99%)—Chinese, 67c 

pound; Dutch, 73c; German, 74c; Indian, 77c; 

Indian, 77c; South African, 78c pound. 
PHARMACEUTICALS 


Penicillin Ointment—UK, 2,000 units per doz, 
$6.20 per doz l-oz tubes. Pencillin G. Tablets 
(50,000 u per tablet)—US, 1960, $2.35 per carton 
of 12's; UK, $1.60 per box of 12's. Procaine 
Penicillin-G in oil, 300,Q00 u per cc: UK, 1958, 
$2.20 per vial of 10 cc; US, 1958, $2.20; French, 
1958, $1.65; Swiss, 1957, 70c. Dihydrostrepto- 
mycin—UK, 1960, 75¢ per vial of 1 grm; French, 
1959, 64c; Canadian, 1960, 77¢c; US, .1959, 88c; 
Japanese, 1959, 67c. Sulfadiazine Tablets—UK, 
$47 per bot of 1,000’s x 0.5 grm. Sulfathiazole 
Tablets—US, $16 per bot of 1,000’s x 0.5 grm. 


FAR EASTERN 


Economic REVIEW 


Sulfaguanidine Powder—UK, $6.90 pound. 
Quinine Sulphate—Dutch, 1932, $140 per tin of 
100 ozs. P.A.S. Powder—UK, $5.70 per tin of 


8 ozs; French, $5.20 per tin of 250 grms. 
Phenacetin—Dutch, $5 pound; UK, $5; German, 
$5. Saccharum Lactose—German, 92c pound; 
Dutch, 91c; UK, 98c. Santonin—UK, $15.50 oz; 
Japanese, £45 per kilo cif HK. 


COTTON YARN AND PIECE GOODS 


Hongkong Yarn—10's, $780 bale; 20's, $940 to 
$1,110; 32's, $1,400; 40’s, $1,850. Indian Yarn 
20’s, $830 to $860 bale; 82’s, $1,130; 40's, $1,370. 
Japanese Yarn—32's, $1,350 to $1,400 bale; 40’s, 
$1,480 to $1,510; 42's, $1,660 to $1,700. Paki- 
stan Yarn—20's, $835 to $915 bale; 32's, $1,200; 
40’s, $1,490. Grey Sheeting: Chinese, 63 x 64, 
36” x 40 yds, $35.20 pe; 72 x 69, 38” 40% yds, 
$34.70; 60 x 60, 36’ x 40 yds, $35. HK, 60 x 56, 
36” "x 40 yds, $34.50 pe. Indian, 44 x 48, 35” 
x 40 yds, $26 pe; 44 x 40, 35” x 40 yds, $24. 
Japanese, 72 x 69, 38” x 401% yds, $35.50 pe. 


Shirting—Japanese, No. 3000, $1.46 per yd. 
RICE 
White Rice—Thai, A-5% new, Ist quality, 


$59.30 picul; B-10%, new, 2nd, $57.80; C-15%, 
new, lst, $56.60. Canton, grade B, $55.60 picul. 
Rice (Seemew)—Canton, new, 2nd, $59.40 picul. 
Rice Broken—Thai, A-1, superior, new, $43.50 
picul; A-1, special, $42.50; A-1, ordinary, new, 
$40.90, small, new, $39 picul. Thai, B-1, special, 
new, $37.50; B-1, ordinary, new, $35.80. Thai, 
C-1 special, new, $34.90 picul. 


WHEAT FLOUR 


Australian—$34.50 per bag of 150 lbs; $11.20 
to $13 per bag of 50 Ibs. American—$26 per 
100-Ib bag; $13.50 to $14 per 50-lb bag. Cana- 
dian—$35 to $35.50 per 100-lb bag; $16.80 to 
$17.20 per 50-lb bag. 


SUGAR 


Granulated Sugar—Taiwan, 
$43 picul; No. 18 $42.50. 


refined, No. 24, 
Japanese, fine, $42.20 


picul. UK, $42.50 picul. Taikoo, fine, $44 picul; 
grown, $30.80. Philippine, brown, Ist, $36.80 
picul. Indonesian, brown, $38.50 picul. Sugar 
Slab—-HK, brown, Ist, $37 picul; Canton, 2nd, 
$36. Candy Sugar—HK, 2nd, $46.50 picul. 
Malt Sugar—Thai, $40 picul. 

CEMENT 


Green Island Cement—Emeralcrete, rapid 
hardening, $8.20 per 112-Ib bag. Emerald, $7.10 
per 112-lb bag and $6.40 per 100-lb bag. Snow- 
crete, white cement, $73 per drum of 375 lbs 
and $16.50 per l-cwt bag. Chinese Cement— 
Five Rams, 45-kg bags, $115 per metric ton cif 
HK ex-ship. Japanese Cement—$5.90 per 100-lb 
bag and $6.60 per 1-cwt bag. 


